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Letters 


Dear Editor, | 

On returning from work, on 
19 April. I witnessed a police 
operation which if it was not so 
disturbing, would have been 
absurd. I noticed a police heli- 
copter circulating above Victoria 
Road in Finsbury Park and a 
heavy police presence. A few 
minutes later four large police 
transit vans arrived, accompanied 
by an equal number of police 
cars. By now, this hyperactivity 
had naturally aroused a con- 
siderable amount of curiosity 
and a small crowd of residents 
gathered. 

We watched the police sur- 
round a council block, and 
cautiously search the storage 
sheds in the courtyard. 

There was a sudden shreik, 
when four young juveniles came 
out onto the street, via the 
courtyard with police in pursuit. 
A violent scuffle followed and 
one youth was thrown to the 
ground and four policemen 
landed on top of him. The 
youth was beaten and arrested. 

The other youth were all 
violently detained and one youth 
was thrown into the van, neck 
first. The tension by now was 
very high, a number of young 
children playing in the court- 
yard were terrified at this un- 
necessarily violent act and were 
left crying, one young girl 
noteably hysterical. 

On voicing my objection to 
this behaviour, I was told by 
one over excited policeman. 
“We haven’t come here to be 
attacked.” 

My immediate thoughts were 
this. Is this the much acclaimed 
sensitive policing? and was this 
violent sweeny-type operation 
necessary to arrest the juveniles. 
We are continually being told, 
that the metropolitan police are 
under-staffed, but how much 
time and taxpayers money was 
wasted on this disgraceful char- 
ade. 

Just as important, this type 
of police operation clearly illus- 
trates, how the police abuse the 
authority of their uniform, to 
terrorise the community into 
not voicing their objection. Was 
this assault another grand ex- 
ample of community policing, 
or a humilating open declaration 
of war against the youths and 
the community as a whole. 


Ms. Shirley Sylvester. 
Finsbury Park 
London N.4. 


Dear Editor, 

121 Bookshop is facing eviction. 
We have been told to get out by 
May 3. We are fighting to stay 
on but are preparing to find 
somewhere else nearby if neces- 
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sary. What we do not want, 
above all else, is to find ourselves 
in a situation with no building 
at all, even for a temporary 
period. We hope that people 
will write and protest to Lambeth 
Council and to their Housing 
Directorate. We are also starting 
an eviction fund (payable to 
121 Books) in case we need to 
find rentable site. 

If you need to know more, 
please do not hesitate to contact 
us. 


J. Hill 
121 Collective and Friends 
London SE24. 


CORRECTION 
In the article ‘Health Workers 
After the Strike’ by Pat Dick 
and Leila Hassan we stated that 
‘60 of the 774 NUPE members 
at Dulwich Hospital were black 
women. It should have said 600. 
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Editorial 


INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Second International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books and the Book Fair 
Festival week took place from Sunday March 13 to 
Sunday March 20 in Lambeth (see pages 26 to 
29). Ignored by the established media, it 
nevertheless attracted thousands to its events. Now 
that it is over, it is important to establish what the 
Book Fair is and what it aims to do. 

A Book Fair doesn’t fall from the sky; it is a 
direct response to what has been taking place in 
Britain over the last few years. Britain is the home 
of the Book Fair, where it was conceived and 
where it developed. 

We recognise that at this time there is a mass 
movement among blacks for freedom and control 
over their lives which is challenging the established 
order and the relationships imposed upon us in this 
country. The Book Fair strengthens this. 

How does a Book Fair and Book Fair Festival 
fortify a revolt? All revolts require solid 
intellectual foundation. Ideas are always necessary 
and if they are not provided from within ideas will 
come from elsewhere and quite often they will be 
in Opposition and even contradiction to the revolt. 
One must be on guard against ideas which can 
result in corrupting the revolt and the search for 
freedom and fundamental change. 

The International Book Fair of Black and Third 
World Books has established and continues to 
build on a solid intellectual foundation inside 
the black movement. It would be a fundamental 


political error not to allow the radical traditions of 
British society to fortify our own intellectual 
foundations. It would equally be a mistake not to 
allow the radical and revolutionary traditions from 
the third world to strengthen and fortify that 
foundation. 

In the past Britain has produced many creative 
figures but today there is a bankruptcy of any ser- 
ious writing or thought. If one reads newspapers or 
reviews a novel, watches TV, one sees the sterility 
and emptiness regurgitated all the time. The 
modern black community is relatively new to this 
country and we are certain that gestating in the 
black population are future men and women of 
talent, creativity, genius. In the class rooms of 
British schools there are individuals with ability 
to produce great prose, poetry, painting, music, art 
of all kinds, not of black Britain, not even of 
Britain alone but of the whole modern.world. The 
Book Fair and Book Fair Festival Week brings to- 
gether mature artists and those approaching 
maturity who excite the imagination of people 
everywhere and intensify their expectations. 

Only a people of will and determination can find 
a way out of the present artistic, intellectual and 
political stagnation. We believe that the black pop- 
ulation in Britain by its natural and acquired 
powers will play a powerful and irreplaceable role 
in this regeneration. 

Race Today Collective 
May 1983 


New titles from RT PUBLICATIONS 


THE 
STRUGGLE 
OF ASIAN 


WORKERS 
IN BRITAIN 


The Race Today Collective 


£1.95 


Pa 


Walter Rodney 
and the 
Question of 
Power 


CLR James 


£0.95 


from Race Today Publications, 165 Railton Road, Herne Hill, London SE24 OLU. 01-737 2268. (include 20p p&p.) 


Max Farrar 


SUPPORT THE ASIAN TEXTILE 
WORKERS STRIKE 


22 Asian workers have gone on strike 
at Aire Valley Yarns Ltd., Farsley, 
near Bradford, since Monday 14 March 
in protest against the sacking of their 
shop steward, Liaquat Ali. 

Ali, along with his fellow workers 
had been organising to set up a union 
branch at the mill to press for better 
conditions. From the day the manage- 
ment found out that the workers 
had formed a union branch, they 
started to harrass Ali and other wor- 
kers to disband the union. The wor- 
kers refused to disband the union. 
Finally on March 14, they sacked 
Ali. 

The day shift workers at the time 
of the sacking, stopped work immed- 
iately and demanded that Ali be re- 
instated. The management refused even 
to meet the workers to discuss this. 
Later on in the day, the night shift 
workers join the stoppage. On 16 
March the management told the pro- 
testing members, either to return 
to work without Ali or be sacked. 
They refused to return and the entire 
workforce was sacked. 

Since the first day of the strike, 


the managment has refused to ne- 
gotiate with the workers. 


CONDITIONS AT THE MILL 

1. Asian workers at Aire Valley Yarns 
are paid £1.02 pence per hour for a 
60 hour week. Similar rates are 
paid for overtime work. 

2. The day shift starts at 7.15 am 
and ends at 7.45 pm with only 
half an hour break for lunch. The 
management has been trying to 
abolish wash and cleaning time 
at the start and the end of the 
shifts. 

3. Overtime and weekend work 
cluding Sundays is compulsory. 

4. There is no health and safety at 
work. One worker lost his eye- 
sight because of heavy wool dust. 
There are no gauze masks for wor- 
kers, as a result coughs and chest 
ailments are rife amongst workers 
there. 

5. There is no first aid kit in the mill 
and injured workers are told to 
make their own way to the hos- 
pital. 


in- 


Strikers & supporters 


6. Textile carding machines are very 
dangerous. 23% of textile accidents 
are caused by them. At Aire Valley 
Yarns these machines have no guards 
on them. 

7. The spinning machines in the mill 
have no foot brakes. Workers op- 
erating these machines have to use 
their hands and feet to stop the 
spindle, when it is running at 500 
miles per hour. 

The management’s reaction to the 
strike is to call the police. It is an in- 
dustrial dispute and it does not con- 
cern the police. The police have visited 
the picket line several times since it 
started and made threats against the 
workers. On Tuesday, they arrested 
one of the pickets who was released 
the next day without any charges. 

The management has also hired 
an Asian, a Mr Shaukat Ali, to recruit 
scab labour to keep production going 
to defeat the strike. Despite the fact 
that five scab workers have taken jobs 
there, the strike is having its effects 
and production is almost at a stand- 
still. 

A public meeting was called in 


Bradford on 10 April in support of 
the strikers and their demands. Over 
100 people attended. At the meeting 
strikers spoke of the conditions that 
they have had to work under and all 
requested support in their struggle 
with management, particularly by 
attending the 24 hour pickets out- 
side the factory. The meeting col- 
lected money to assist workers who 
are only receiving £12 a week strike 


the picket line. 
Three resolutions were passed de- 
manding: 
a) reinstatement of Liaquat Ali; 
b) reinstatement of all workers; 
c) the union rate of pay be put into 
effect and back dated; 
d) recognition of the union by manage- 
ment; 
The other two resolutions were to 
The Clerk of Leeds Magistrates Court 


official who was charged under the 
laws against workers taking sympathetic 
action and to the Chief Constable of 
W. Yorkshire condemning the action 
of the police in dealing with the picket- 
ers. 


Send donations and messages of sup- 
port to: 

L. Ali 

34 Dirkhill Street 


money, and support was pledged for 


in support of Peter Booth the TGWU 


Bradford 7 


Platform at public meeting on 10.4.83 


CARIBBEAN AUTHORS PUBLISHING CO LTD 
P.O. Box 134, Kingston 7, Jamaica. 
Announces the publication of 


FOCUS 1983 
Edited by Mervyn Morris 


Contributors include: 


Edward Baugh Louise Bennett George Campbell 

Christine Craig Neville Dawes Linton Kwesi Johnson 

Alice Kennedy Susan Lumsden’ Rachel Manley 

Basil McFarlane Sandra Minott Pamela Mordecai 

Mutabaruka Oku Onuora Victor S Reid 

Michael Smith Bob Steward Eugene Williams 
and many many more 


Orders to PO Box 134, Kingston 7 Jamaica. 


Race Today 


SCRIBE NOW/SUBSCRIBE NOW/SUBSCRIBE 


Do you want news and analysis of events which 
concern and pre-occupy the Asian, West Indian 
and African community here in the United King- 
dom? Do you want to know what is happening in 
the Caribbean, Asia, Africa. Do you want thorough 
criticisms of books, plays, films and records? If 
you do then ‘Race Today’ is the magazine for you. 
Make sure of your copy and subscribe now. 


Your annual subscription would include RACE 
TODAY REVIEW our annual issue which concen- 
trates exclusively on the cultural artefacts produced 
by the Black and Asian communities in the UK and 
internationally. Subscription Rates: Britain £6.00 
Abroad £7.00 or $14.00 Institutions Britain 
£15.00 Institutions Abroad £18.00. 


165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU 
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Nan E. Park 


Without .Malice 


HRH & the Roots 


eaders will be aware that 
OR cr Majesty, the Queen 
Mother, visited the ‘front 
line’ on Wednesday April 20 to 
open Courtney ‘out’Laws latest 
addition to his empire — a Day 
Centre for the Elderly. 
According to the Press her 
walkabout was a great success. 
They probably didn’t notice the 
sparse numbers present, or wit- 
ness the meeting between Her 
Royal Highness and the fol- 
lowers of His Royal Highness 
Emperor Selassie. As she walked 
about meeting the common folk, 
offering occasional handshakes 
and uttering ‘how lovely’ and 
‘how nice’ she was obviously 
happy with the musical and 
colourful spectactle organised 
for her. Her attention was then 
drawn to the sea of red, green 
and gold situated slightly away 
from the planned reception 
from which drumming and sing- 
ing emanated. She walked to- 
wards it, clearly expecting the 
same warm response, perhaps 
her smiling guide, Mr ‘out’ Laws, 


explained that these were men, 
women and children of the 
Rastafarian faith. None of the 
tribe offered her a hand or a 
smile, instead the drumming 
and chanting became more in- 
cessant. This didn’t perturb 
Her Royal Highness, she even 
attempted to dance in time to 
the rhythm of the drums. ‘Fire 
for Babylon’ intoned one of the 
tribe, this chant was readily 
taken up by the rest. Mr ‘out’- 
Laws looked decidedly unhappy 
and gestured to the tribe to tone 
it down. By now Her Royal 
Highness realised that something 
was amiss but true to royal 
tradition kept up a_ brave 
face. As she moved away to 
return to friendlier territory the 
tribe produced their challis and 
the fragrance of the sacred herb 
filled the air. The police on duty 
seemed dismayed, probably un- 
happy at their inability to go 
into action and allow Her Royal 
Highness a taste of ‘real’ front 
line life. 


Congratulations 


F you regularly read 

Creation For Liberation 

section of ‘Race Today’ 
you will be familiar with the 
work of Black American author, 
Alice Walker who has just been 
awarded the Pullitzer Prize for 
her novel, ‘“The Colour Purple”. 
The ‘Daily Telegraph’ that most 
conservative of papers duly 
reported the award of this 
most prestigious of literary prizes 
in the Diary Column: *‘A proper 
round of self-congratulations 
was in order at the Women’s 
Press in London. . . It printed 
5,000 copies of “‘the book”... 


Apart from two ripples of re- 
cognition in ‘City Limits’ and. . 
‘Artful Reporter’ it disappeared.”” 

We'll congratulate ourselves as 
well, and of course CLR James, 
who introduced the _ British 
public to Walker’s (Shange’s and 
Morrison’s) work as far back as 
August 1981, in a speech on 
Black Women Writers at River- 
side Studios. Ah well suppose 
you can’t expect the ‘Telegraph’ 
to be in touch with new con- 
tributions to world literature or 
to know of those literary critics 
who are. 


hell of a furore broke 
fhe: when the Brixton 
Defence Campaign an- 
nounced that it would invite a 
speaker from Sinn Fein to 
address a conference of the 
Brixton Riots. The conference 
was carded for the Abeng 
Centre in Brixton. 

‘The Daily Telegraph’ launch- 
ed the attack. The Abeng was 
funded by the Department of 
the Environment to the tune of 
more than £50,000 per year, 
claimed the ‘Telegraph’ and the 
invitation to Sinn Fein to speak 


Weak Link 


at a government sponsored or- 
ganisation was an abuse of state 
funds. George Greaves, Lambeth’s 
Community Relations officer and 
chairman of Abeng management 
committee suddenly discovered 
that the Campaign’s booking, did 
not follow the proper procedure 
and the conference was in search 
of a home. What is of import- 
ance though is that the Con- 
ference attracted a mere hand- 
ful of participants, 39 in all — 
not enough to defend the 
attractive proportion of a link 
between blacks and the Irish. 


Public Accountability 


lex Pascall, Chairman of 
Bt New Cross Fire Fund, 
issued audited accounts 

on April 14 1983 to all benefi- 
ciaries. The Fund was organised 
to assist with burial costs of 
those who died in the fire which 
abruptly brought to an end the 
16th birthday party of Yvonne 
Ruddock at 439, New Cross 
Road, to assist the families of 
the injured and to replace Mrs 


Ruddock’s uninsured possessions. 
The accounts detail how much 
money came in, how much was 
paid out and to whom. An en- 
closed report provides a general 
back-drop for the figures. We 
hope that this method of 
procedure encourages others 
who have collected for the New 
Cross Fire victims, particularly 
the All Lewisham Fund, to fol- 
low suit. 


_ Corruption in Trinidad 
part 2 


n our last issue Without 

Malice drew to the at- 

tention of our readers 
that a former minister in the 
government of Trinidad and 
Tobago was bribed by an 
American company, Sam P. 
Wallace, to secure the contract 
to build a racing complex in that 
country. John O'Halloran, an 
executor of the late Prime Min- 
ister Eric Williams’ will and 
former minister of Industry and 
Commerce, received $1.4 million 
US. Much more has come to 
light since then. Another Ameri- 
can company, Tesoro , was 
granted a contract to extract oil 
from Trinidad. Recently the 
‘shareholders of that company 


have sued its chief executive 
Robert West for maintaining 
their interests in Trinidad Tesoro 
through a series of corrupt for- 
eign practices. These practices 
include distributing $ 1 million 
US in illicit payments to high 
Trinidad and Tobago officials in 
order to maintain Tesoro’s invest- 
ment in Trinidad — Tesoro. 
Boysie Prevatt, the Chairman of 
the ruling Peoples National 
Movement, has suddenly left 
Trinidad for medical attention 
in Britain. The United Kingdom 
has an extradition treaty with 
the government of Trinidad & 
Tobago. We await the next 
episode in this saga with more 


than passing interest. 
Tic Tac Toe 


DEPORTATIONS 


NESAT TOLUNAY 


The Home Office is deporting 
Nesat Tolunay, a 28 year old 
Hackney clothing workers, back 
to almost certain death in 
Turkey. Nesat, who has been in 
the UK since 1979, is seeking 
political asylum in this country 
because of his membership of 
and activities in the socialist 
organisation, Dev-Yol which has 
been banned by the generals 
who seized power in a right-wing 
coup in September 1980. 

Nesat, who works as a presser 
in the garment industry in the 
Dalston area of Hackney and is 
a member of the National Union 
of Tailors and Garment Work- 
ers, spent 11 weeks in Ashford 
Remand Centre after he was 
arrested in May 1982. His only 
hope is to obtain political asylum 
in this country. The Home Office 
deny that Nesat would be a risk 
if he were to return to Turkey. 


Further information from: 
Friends of Nesat Tolunay, c/o 
South Islington Law Centre, 
131/132 Upper Street, London 
N1 IPQ. Tel: 01-354 0133. 


VINOD CHAUHAN 


Vinod Chauhan has lived in 
! Ashton-Under-Lyne since June 
1978. He came to Britain as a 
fiancee after satisfying all the 
immigration requirements. He 
was married on August 6th 
1978. The day after his marriage 
his father died and his wife in- 
terpreted the death as a bad 
omen and wanted to terminate 
the wedding within weeks. 

The Home Office refused 
him permanent residence be- 
cause of the breakdown of his 
marriage. Yet the campaign 
against his deportation point 
out that if, as the Home Office 
claim, Vinod married in order 
to stay in Britain he would 
have made sure the marriage 
lasted for more than a year. 
In June 1981, Vinod was served 
with a deportation order stating 
that there were no exceptional 
circumstances to allow Vinod 


to stay. On April 14 he appealed 
on compassionate grounds against 
the deportation. The result of 
the appeal will be known in 
two to three weeks time. 


Further information from the 
Vinod Chauhan Defence Cam- 
paign, c/o 18 Firs Avenue, 
Ashton-Under-Lyne, Lancashire, 
OL6 8PL. Tel: 061-330 5784. 


AFIA BEGUM 


Afia Begum is a 19 year old 
Bengali mother who faces de- 
portation. Her deportation was 
ordered because her husband 
was killed in a Brick Lane slum 
tenement fire. Her father and 
uncle and brother live in Britain 
and her mother and sisters are 
waiting to come. 
She has gone into hiding rather 
than face the prospect of re- 
turning to live in Bangladesh. 
There will be a torchlight 
vigil on the weekend of 13 to 15 
May at Trafalgar Square. 


Further information from: 

Afia Begum Defence Fund, BM 
War, London WCIN 3XxX Tel: 
274 3951, 


RELEASE 
NICKY KELLY 


Nicky Kelly, aged 26 is serving 
a 12 year prison sentence in 
Portlaoise, Ireland. He was con- 
victed of robbing the Cork to 
Dublin Mail train. The campaign 
for his release points out that: 
The only evidence against him 
was his own signed statement 
obtained under duress and vio- 
lence. Medical evidence was pro- 
duced in court by doctors who 
testified to the extensive bruising 
and swellings on his body; 

No witnesses or forensic evi- 
dence was presented at the trial 
which was heard in the Special 
Criminal Court which has no 
jury: 

His two co-defendants were 
released by the Appeal Court 
which found that their state- 
ments were inadmissable as 
evidence; 

The Provisional IRA have claim- 
ed responsibility for the robbery; 
He voluntarily returned to Dub- 
lin to stand trial after jumping 
bail, after his co-defendants 
were cleared in the hope of clear- 
ing his name. 


For further information contact 
the campaign: 

Release Nicky Kelly Committee, 
11 Grand Terrace, Blackrock, 
County Dublin, Ireland. 


TROOPS OUT 


Troops Out Movement are organ- 
ising a national march on 
Saturday May 7th, 1983, under 
the banner — Britain out of 
Ireland! Self-determination for 
the Irish people. Time 1pm 


Hyde Park, London. 

Further information 
Leeds Troops Out Movement, 
Box 1969, 59 Cookridge Street 
Leeds 2, 


PHILIP KING 


In the last issue of “Race Today’ 
we reported the case of Philip 
King. Philip is a 15 year old 
black youth was beaten up by 
Walthamstow police and charged 
with robbery. Philip’s case was 


His case arose out of an 
incident when Philip was at- 
tacked and abused by a white 
youth, the police rather than 
arrest his attacker arrested and 
beat Philip. 

Philip’s acquittal is due to 
the strength of the campaign led 
by his family and friends. Over 
80 people picketed the Court 
for the first hearing, and at 
meetings there was over a hun- 
dred people in attendance. 


Further information from: 
Philip King Action Committee 
01-539 3890 or 579 7889. 


heard on March 22, 1983 and 
he was found not guilty. He is 
now suing the police for assault. 


WOMENS SHORT BEGINNERS COURSES: 
IN 16mm FILM-MAKING: 
starting in June. 


Covers basic camera, lighting, sound, sync-sound, 
editing, script development. £45 waged; £25 unwaged. 
Creche facilities available, please let us know. 


Phone or write to Rebecca Maguire, London 
Film-Makers Co-op, 42 Gloucester Avenue, London NW1. 
Telephone: 01-722 1728 for details. 


CO-OPTION WOMEN’S FILM AND VIDEO COURSE. 
Fridays 6.30 - 9.30pm at the London Film-Makers Co-op. 


Fri 6 May: 

Anne Lamshe (Cinema Action) ‘‘Aspects of Class’’ class 
issues in film and video. 

Fri 27 May: 

Rachel Finkelstien & Caroline Sheldon (Film/video-makers). 
Discussion on pornography & sexual violence against 


women. 
Sat 28 May: 


Rachel Finkelstein & Caroline Sheldon. (10am - 12.30) 
Women’s sexuality. 

Fri 17 June: 

Jan Matthews & Gillian Skirrow (Glasgow Media Group). 
“Viewpoint to Point of View.’’ Representation & 
presentation of women on TV. 


Details as above or from Co-option, 136 Lyham Road, 
London SW2. 


The London Film-Makers Co-op is an open membership, 
grant-aided film workshop, housing film distribution, a 
workshop & a small independent cinema. 16mm 
film-making facilities available, including editing. Open 
10am- 6pm Tues to Saturdays. 


ADMINISTRATOR FOR RESOURCE CENTRE 


Administrator wanted for community resource centre in 
Lambeth. Flexible 36-hour week, wage AP3 plus London 
Weighting. Worker should be experienced in administration 
and working in a collective, and preferably have back- 
ground in printing. 


Job description and application form from: 
UNION PLACE RESOURCE CENTRE, 122 VASSALL 
ROAD, LONDON SWS9. Telephone: 01-735 6123 for fur- 
ther information. Closing date May 16th. 
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FEATURE 


This series of eight articles is concerned with migrant workers in Britain and Europe. 

Trevor Esward and Caroline Maldonado give a short history and description of migrant workers in Britain 
and their organisational achievements and discuss a strategy and basis for unity between migrant and 
other workers. 

The articles on migrants in Britain are concerned with those most recently arrived migrants — Turks 
and Latin Americans — whose members are still directly subject to immigration control. Baki Duzgun 
and Trevor Esward write on Turks in North East London and highlight the difficulties for a community 
which has a proportion of unauthorised workers in its midst. Rigoberto Pizarro in ‘Latin American |mmi- 
gration to Britain’ gives the history of this immigration and the attempts by this community to organise. 
‘An open letter to Trade Unionists and Workers’ from the Latin American Workers Association states 
how the immigration laws are used against all workers ‘illegal’ or legal. 

The final article ‘Unrest in the French Car Industry’ by Stephanie D’Orey gives the background to the 


recent strikes at Renault, Citroen and Talbot car factories. 


Migrant Workers 
in the UK 


Who are the UK’s migrant workers? Over the past 
years in the United Kingdom migrant workers have 
been defined in relation to the work permit system 
and have included such communities as the Spanish, 
Portuguese, Moroccans and more recently Filipinos 
and Latin Americans. Their status was seen as com- 
parable to that of ‘guestworkers’ in Europe but 
different from that of the settled immigrant 
communities in the UK, originally from Common- 
wealth countries. The work permit system has now 
virtually ended except for highly skilled workers 
and this definition, inaccurate though it was in- 
itially, is now irrelevant. 

One of the results of this false distinction has 
been to divide the working class on lines of race — 
migrant workers erroneously being regarded as 
white and from European countries when in fact 
migrant workers in the United Kingdom come 
from Europe, Latin America, Africa, the Middle 
East, Asia and the Caribbean. 

The only way of defining such workers is in 
relation to the process of migration itself. Migra- 
tion has always taken place initially and mainly for 
economic reasons. Within individual countries 
workers move from the countryside to the city in 
search of jobs; workers have always crossed neigh- 
bouring frontiers within continents and finally have 
crossed continents to find employment. In the 
majority of cases migrant workers leave their own 
country to work in another with the idea of earn- 
ing sufficient money eventually to return in better 
economic or political circumstances, but in fact 
migrant workers are usually not in a position to 
return and may bring their dependants, or set up a 
family in the country of immigration. Thus migrant 


workers are in a continuously ambiguous position 
both in terms of their intentions and how they 
are seen by the host country and by other im- 
migrants. 


ORIGINS OF MIGRANT LABOUR 

Traditionally the UK had used Ireland as a 
source of migrant labour, but following the 2nd 
World War and as a result of the shortage of in- 
digenous labour, the UK _ turned increasingly 
to the Commonwealth as a source of workers. 
Substantial West Indian immigration began in 
in the early 1950s followed by immigration from 
the Indian sub-continent. The government itself 
recruited to fill vacancies in public sector jobs 
(transport, the health service etc.) At that time 
there were also workers coming from Spain and 
Portugal both for economic reasons and to es- 
cape the political dictatorships in those countries. 
Italians from the south of Italy had also started 
to come in the years after the war to find work 
in the brickyards of the East Midlands as well as 
in London. More recently, in the early 1970s, 
employment agencies were recruiting for the 
hotel and catering industry and for domestic 


work in the Philippines and in Latin America. 
Meanwhile, many other communities were ar- 
riving too from inside and outside the Common- 
wealth — Cypriots, Turks, Hong King Chinese, 
Greeks, Moroccans, West Africans. 

As economic and political conditions changed 
in the UK, immigration control tightened cul- 
minating in the 1971 Immigration Act. Since 
then, free entry into this country has been lim- 
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ited to ‘patrials’ i.e. mostly those with British 
ancestry or citizenship, and a few other restricted 
categories. In addition, the Act finally removed 
the distinction between non-patrials from Com- 
monwealth countries and those from non-Com- 
monwealth countries. Following the 1971 Act 
and the subsequent Immigration Rules, primary 
immigration into the UK was virtually terminated 
and increasing limits were placed on the entry 
of defendants (spouses, parents, children) inclu- 
ding rules forbidding the entry into the UK of 
men married to women long settled here. It is 
difficult to see how the state can restrict im- 
migration even further through legislation unless 
it intends to resort to repatriation. Repatriation 
has long been in existence in Europe and can be 
seen in the UK in various ways; for example, 
the removal of Filipino and Latin American 
resident domestics based on a retrospective in- 
terpretation of the law by which they were de- 
clared to be ‘illegal entrants.’ The degree to which 
repatriation has been accepted by the author- 
ities was shown in a court case several months 
ago when a judge proposed to a British-born 
black youth, as an alternative to a prison sentenced 
for a relatively minor criminal offence, that he 
return ‘home’ to the West Indies. 


UNAUTHORISED WORKING 
Parallel to the legislative development of the 


state’s immigration policy has been its response 
to specific labour shortages in the UK economy. 
Some of the contradictions between the state’s 
political objectives and the economic needs of the 
country can be seen in the problems which resulted 
after the ending of the work permit system for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 

Work permits issued to migrant workers from 
outside the Commonwealth increased during the 
1960s and over 60,000 work permits were granted 
in 1969 (6,000 employment vouchers were issued 
to Commonwealth citizens in the same year). 
After 1973 work permits were initially restricted 
to skilled workers. However, under pressure from 
employers, special quotas of work permits for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers were introduced. 
They included resident domestics, nursing auxil- 
iaries and workers for the hotel and catering 
industry concentrated mainly in London because 
employers were unable to recruit local labour 
to fill these kinds of jobs. These quotas were 
gradually phased out and finally terminated in 
1979. Since 1979 the labour shortage in these 
industries has been met by workers from the 
EEC (following the UK’s entry into the Common 
Market in 1973 there has been free movement 
of labour between member states) more recently 
from Scotland and Ireland and increasingly by 
migrants working without authorization by the 


Laurie Sparham (IFL) 


Department of Employment or the Home Office. 
The growth of unauthorized working is the inevit- 
able result of both the increasingly restrictive 
immigration legislation and of the termination of 
the work permit system. 


There still exist significant labour shortages 
in the industries work permits were designed 
to cover and in similar exploitative industries 
which traditionally have been avoided by _ in- 
digenous workers, including black workers born 
in this country. Unauthorized working also man- 
ifests the contradictions between the professed 
immigration policy of the British state and the 
economic needs of British employers. Yet a further 
paradox exists in that both the state itself and 
employers gain substantial benefits from the 
existence of large numbers of unauthorized wor- 
kers within the UK economy. Employers bene- 
fit through their having a stable, docile, uncom- 
plaining, difficult to unionise workforce. The 
state through the operation of immigration con- 
trol within the UK — workplace raids by police 
and immigration officials, passport checks, deport- 
ation of those purported to have committed an 
immigration offence or whose presence is seen 
by the authorities to be ‘non-conducive to the 
public good’— is able to harass, intimidate and con- 
trol the whole ‘immigrant’ population in the UK 
with the excuse that it is searching for ‘illegal 
immigrants’. This increasing internal control has 
repercussions throughout the whole of a migrant 
community, and can frustrate any attempts that 
community makes to organize itself. However 
it is a situation which leads to a realization of 
the political need to overcome these problems. 
Caroline Maldonado 
Trevor Esward 
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Migration 
in Europe 


The development of immigration control in the UK 
cannot be understood outside the context of 
Europe. Similarities between the position in 
the UK and in the European countries have been 
masked by the UK’s strong reliance on its col- 
onies and ex-colonies as a source of labour. Until 
the early 1970s, UK immigration legislation re- 
lating to workers from these colonies was, for 
social and political reasons, concerned with lim- 
iting the total number of entrants rather than 
directing labour to specific jobs. France and 
Holland had also traditionally used their colon- 
ies. France, in the first instance, recruited wor- 
kers from the former French North African Em- 
pire (Algeria) supplemented by the Sub-Saharan 
African countries and the French West Indies. 
Holland recruited from Indonesia and Surinam. 
But together with West Germany, Switzerland, 
Luxemburg, Sweden and Belgium they drew 
migrant labour mainly from Southern European 
countries and for specific jobs, and the creation 
of the concept of the ‘guestworker’ reflected 
this. 


GUEST WORKERS 

The main characteristics of the guestworker 
system at its most extreme are — recruitment, 
often en masse, for specific industries or even 
specific factories, limited time periods in the 
country e.g. 9 months, often without the even- 
tual right of settlement, no right to bring in de- 
pendants, living conditions crudely geared to the 
needs of the workplace e.g. hostel accommodation 
built to house workers for that purpose, no civil 
or political rights. In the UK throughout the 
1970s the work permit system paralleled this. 

As we have shown, workers were channelled 
towards particular industries e.g. hotel and ca- 
tering. A work permit is granted for a period of 
twelve months and as it has to be applied for 
by the employer and can only be extended — or 
settlement obtained — if the migrant remains 
in employment. This creates a dependency which 
prohibits attempts at self-organisation, including 
trade union membership, although the UK does 
not have the legislation prohibiting the right of 
association as for example in West Germany. 
In the 1980s the parallels with Europe have been 
increasingly more noticeable in the field of inter- 


nal immigration controls, which is a direct res- 
ponse to EEC measures to unify the response 
of the governments of member countries to mi- 
gration within Europe. 


IMMIGRATION CONTROLS 
In order to understand the most recent de- 


velopments in immigration legislation within 
Europe it is necessary to look briefly at the his- 
tory of migration within Europe. Between the 
years 1960 and 1973, there was an unprecedented 
increase in immigration into most sectors of the 
economy of European countries. In the autumn 
of 1973 the number of migrant workers employed 
in the EEC was estimated to be about 6,600,000 
and with their families this total became more 
than 12,000,000. 73% of these originated from 
outside the EEC, mainly from the Mediterranean 
area and developing countries. Following the 
energy crisis in 1973, the economic recession 
and growing unemployment, the need for migrant 
labour declined. 

The EEC itself was now prepared to admit 
that it was the level of economic activity and 
the level of unemployment in the Community 
which ‘controlled’ the rate of immigration. During 
this period, each individual member of the com- 
munity introduced more stringent immigration 
controls. Most European countries had been 
forced to accept a proportion of migrant work- 
ers for settlement. They introduced policies in 
response to their needs in order to ‘integrate’ 
them into the host society as a means of avoiding 
social conflict. But at the same time they were 
introducing measures which ranged from pro- 
hibition of entry to repatriation in order to rid 
themselves of unwanted surplus labour. In additi- 
tion, the legislation was accompanied by growing 
hostility and racist attacks on foreign and black 
workers. Recent opinion polls held in Switzer- 
land and West Germany showed that over 80% 
of the indigenous population considered that there 
were too many foreigners in their countries. 


POLICING WORKERS 

Article 48 of the Treaty of Rome, concern- 
ing free movement of labour within the EEC, 
allows citizens of member states to search freely 
for work within the community without any 
immigration control. However, the bulk of mi- 
grant labour within the EEC comes from non- 
EEC countries, and the stringent immigration 
control to which these migrants are subject is 
a direct reflection of the protectionist policies 
which the EEC operates in relation to trade. 

The diminishing legal access to work for non- 
EEC migrant workers has resulted in increasing 
clandestine working within all Common Market 
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countries. This led to attempts to ‘harmonise’ 
approaches to this problem throughout the EEC 
by the publication of a draft EEC directive on 
employment and illegal immigration in November 
1976. The draft directive proposed, amongst 
other things, the introduction of workplace im- 
migration controls including fines and imprison- 
ment against employers in order to police illegal 
workers. This proposal was rejected in the UK 
by the CBI, the TUC and politicians of all parties. 
It would clearly have required a substantial de- 
parture from traditional ways of controlling im- 
migration in the UK. The Trade unions attacked 
the oppressive policing of workers which would 
be required. Identity cards would be necessary 
for such controls to be effective and would be 
seen by British workers as a gross infringement 
of their civil rights. Immigrant groups and race 
relations organisations objected to the racial 
discrimination that would result if an employer 
were forced to vet every foreign and black wor- 


ker. The politicians found such crude methods 
of immigration control unacceptable and they 
have shown that they have more subtle ways 
of introducing internal controls within the Bri- 
tish context. 

The response in other European countries 
was a general acceptance of the proposals, if 
taken together with an improvement of the rights 
of migrant workers within their countries. The 
emphasis is more on internal control rather than 
control at the frontier, and the already established 
use of identity cards. An amended draft was 


presented in April 1978 which did not take in- 
to account the criticisms made by the UK, and 


the directive has yet to be ratified by the member 
states although internal immigration controls are 
spreading by other means. 


Caroline Maldonado 
Trevor Esward 


Organisations 


The activity and political effectiveness of migrant 
worker organisations in the UK lags far behind that 
of their European counterparts. In Europe workers 
were more commonly recruited en masse than in 
the UK. Similarly, in Europe workers were recruited 
for ‘mass production industries and factory work 
where there were already substantial levels of trade 
union organisation. In the UK the individual mig- 
rant worker would enter the country, search for 
work and inevitably end up in the hotel and cater- 
ing industry or a garment factory or as a resident 
domestic in a private home i.e. small workplaces 
with no possibility of organising on account of 
isolation. 

In the UK the political focus of the ‘immigrant’ 
movement has been the West Indian and Asian 
communities. Migrant workers here see themselves 
as being different from other immigrant groups 
from the Commonwealth and are perceived as 
being different by such groups. The most recently 
arrived communities such as Filipinos and Latin 
Americans, although mainly concentrated in the 
London area, are dispersed all over the city which 
can impede effective community organising. 

Throughout the 1970s European migrant work- 
ers have grown in strength and organisation and 
have built links with political groups and trade 


inthe UK & Europe 


unions within the countries where they are based. 
They have also attempted to build a migrant 
workers’ movement across the countries of immi- 
gration in Europe. The struggles have concentrated, 
with a degree of success, on the obtaining of 
amnesties for illegal workers as well as on demands 
for an improvement of working and living condi- 
tions of migrant workers and an extension of rights 
equal to those of indigenous workers. 


HOLLAND, FRANCE AND ITALY 

In Holland, Moroccans started to organise them- 
selves in 1975, occupying a church in Amsterdam 
demanding amnesty for illegal workers and protec- 
tion for their jobs which were being hit by the 
economic recession. A series of hunger strikes 
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followed and the church occupations spread to 
Utrecht and The Hague; sections of the Moroccan 
organisation, KMAN were set up in all the main 
cities. The support of the trade union confedera- 
tions, the churches and several of the political 
parties was built up over the next three years and 
the issue was discussed in parliament. The Moroc- 
cans were supported by ‘Platform’ which was set 
up in 1978, made up of 17 migrant oranisations of 
different nationalities. Both the Christian (CNV) 
and the socialist (FNV) trade union confederations 
supported the demands, and the latter provided 
funds and assisted in organising mass demon- 
strations. 

FNV had a policy of supporting illegal workers 
and fighting against all discrimination against foreign 
workers and the structure of the union reflects this. 
There is a Secretariat for Foreign Workers, including 
workers from a variety of different industries, 
which has representation on the executive of the 
FNV, as well as on the following international 
committees: the Standing Committee on Migrant 
Workers of the European TUC, and of the World 
Confederation of Trade Unions, as well as on the 
Committee on Freedom of Movement of Migrant 
Workers of the EEC. There has been no representa- 
tive from the UK on these bodies. 

In France, similar activities were taking place. In 
February 1980, Turkish garment workers were on 
hunger strike demanding the right to work under 
normal conditions, where almost one tenth of the 
immigrant population was estimated to be illegal. 
Again, the support of the trade unions, in particular 
the CFDT (socialist) was essential in moving for- 
ward their struggle and in finally obtaining an 
amnesty from the Mitterand government. 

Italy, a country of both emigration, and more 
recently of immigration from North African countr- 
ies and the Phillipines, has also responded to pressure 
from the workers. On 3rd December 1982, a decree 
was passed in the Senate with a unanimous vote 
allowing foreign migrant workers who had arrived 
in Italy before January 1, 1982 to regularise their 
work and stay in the country. Various provisions 
awaiting approval by the House of Deputies seek 
equal rights and opportunities for foreign workers. 
More recently the regional governments in Pulia 
and Sicily have agreed to accept two representatives 
from migrant organisations each. The initiatives for 
these developments have been taken by Committees 
for migrant workers which include indigenous 
Italian workers who are migrants themselves. 


In June 1979 a Conference of Migrant Workers 
took place in Strasbourg. It included representatives 
from organisations all over Europe and emphasised 
the need for a unified response to EEC legislation 
aimed at all workers. This response was to operate 
on three levels: with the working-class of the 
country of employment, with other immigrant 
workers and with those fighting for independence 


and prosperity in their country of origin. A Migrant 
Workers Charter was approved by the Conference 
and it listed a wide series of demands and asserted 
that the development of co-ordinated action be- 
tween independent organisations and trade unions 
in both countries of employment and of origin was 
necessary to achieve their aims. 


BRITAIN 

Migrant worker groups in the UK have been 
isolated from these developments, although they 
too have been organising around their own strug- 
gles. There have been a string of disputes in the 
hotel and catering industry around the issues of 
pay and conditions and union recognition. In 1972, 
on the initiative of a group of Portuguese workers, 
and International Branch of the TGWU was set up 
and included workers from Greece, Turkey, Spain 
and other countries. Although this was later to 
disintegrate, support was generated around strikes 
in workplaces such as Wimpys, Talk of the Town, 
Garners Steak Houses, and now Grosvenor House. 

In 1977, the Migrants Action Group was set up 
to coordinate action by migrant organisations, 
voluntary agencies and trade unionists to improve 
the living and working conditions of migrant work- 
ers in the UK. The Resident Domestics Campaign, 
which developed out of MAG, gained trade union 
support and lobbied politicians to prevent the ex- 
pulsion of women resident domestics from the 
Phillipines and Latin America, who had been classed 
as ‘illegal entrants’ by a retrospective interpretation 
of the law. For the first time, national trade unions, 
including GMWU and NUPE, were publicly suppor- 
ting migrant workers and taking a leading role 
in the campaign. For this reason, and the Law 
Lords’ decisionon 10th February 1983 to over- 
turn the previous legal decision which had resulted 
in the expulsions, the campaign must be recognised 
as a success. A most important advance was made 
by the Filipino community itself, composed of a 
majority of women working in isolation, which 
organised itself effectively in response to this 
problem. 

In the last year, migrant communities such as 
the Turks and Latin Americans have made fresh 
attempts to organise recruitment into trade unions 
of their members, whatever their immigration 
status. Officials in the unions — TGWU, GMWU in 
catering and Tailor and Garment Workers Union in 
the garment factories — have responded with some 
sensitivity, partly because of the effect on unem- 
ployment which dramatically lowers their member- 
ship. . 

Hopefully these developments can be built on so 
that migrant workers as trade unionists can rely on 
the scale of support they receive in European 
countries. 


Caroline Maldonado 
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Turks in 
North East London 


Turkish workers are employed almost exclusively We did not get paid extra for overtime. The 
in the garment industry or the catering industry situation for us all was very bad and we de- 
and a number of those workers are either working cided to join a trade union. We did not have 
in contravention of their immigration status or much experience of trade unions in this coun- 
have overstayed their leave in the United Kingdom. try and some friends, some Turkish students 
Of course, the employers themselves are well aware helped us to organise. They were members of 
of the status of their employees and use this in- the Union of Turkish Progressives. We joined 
formation to intimidate their workers and to under- the TGWU but at first we were not directly 
mine attempts at trade union organisation. members of that union but of the International 

A further problem which affects those working Branch. 
legally, too, is that employers often do not deduct TE: How many people joined the trade union? 
income tax and national insurance contributions BD: About 85% of the workers. About 800-1000 
from wages and try to argue that the workers are people were working for the company alto- 
self-employed. Another common practice is to gether. Not all of them were Turkish. There 
deduct tax from only part of the worker’s wages were Spanish, Cypriot and some English 
and show reduced figures in the firm’s accounts. workers too. 

The difficulties these kinds of illegalities can TE: What were the demands on the employer? 
cause for attempts at organisation are made even BD: We wanted to reduce our hours to 42 a week 
more intense in periods of economic recession and and to get better money and to be treated like 
increasingly tight immigration control, particularly a normal worker not like animals. 


internal control. This can be seen if one compares 
the success of what is probably the best known 
and most effective industrial dispute involving 
migrant workers in the UK — the London Eating 
Houses (Wimpy) strikes of 1973-74 with attempts 
by Turkish militants to unionise garment workers 
in the wake of the crisis in the clothing industry in 
1982. 


THE WIMPY STRIKES 
London Eating Houses operated a chain of over 


70 Wimpy restaurants in the London area in the 
period up to 1975 employing chiefly mainland 
Turkish migrant workers, but also Cypriot, Spanish 
and some English workers. In the interview below, 
Baki Duzgun, a leading militant in those disputes, 
describes the main events of the strikes and draws 
the important lessons to be learned from the 
dispute. 


TE: Could you tell me what the disputes were 
about and how they started? 
BD: Many Turkish people came to this country 
and began to work for the same employer — 
London Eating Houses. The employer did not 
treat them like workers but as animals. We 
worked 16-18 hours a day, seven days a week 
and were taking home only £40—£50 for over 
100 hours work. This was back in 1973-74. 


(uojoUd) eluenyd osnGny soled 


John Sturrock (Report) 


HE: 


BD: 


tei 


BD: 


BD: 


BD: 


HE: 


BD: 


mie: 


BD: 
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How did you deal with the language problems 
during the disputes? 

The Turkish students helped us with English 
but we did not have many problems in the 
meetings. When we have meetings the Turkish 
people explain things in: Turkish, the Spanish 
in Spanish, everything came out. 

Did any of the workers have immigration 
problems? 

Yes, there were some Turkish workers without 
work permits — maybe up to 30 per cent and 
one of our demands was to sort this out for 
them. We said to the employer, ‘“They work 
for you too, just like us. You can do an 
application to the Home Office and try to get 
work permits.’” We got permits for most 
people, maybe for 90 per cent of the illegal 
workers. Before the strike there were some 
problems with the police and immigration 
officials looking for people without permits, 
but not after the strike. When we were on the 
picket line the police did not ask us about this. 


: Were any of the most militant people without 


work permits? 

Yes and they were the more militant. 

How did you organise the strike each day? 
During the day there were pickets outside 
each shop and every evening we had a meeting. 
On the picket line the police would not let us 
stand in one place but made us move. They 
also said, ‘‘This is unofficial. You can’t have a 
strike.’’ In the evenings we would get 500-600 
people at meetings. We tried to use different 
places over London, from area to area. 

After the first strike what happened when 
you returned to work? 

The boss tried to victimise some of us. He 
demoted some people from manager to assis- 
tant manager or from chef to assistant chef 
because they were members of the union. 
They did the same thing to me. | was a man- 
ager. After the strike he said to me, “Your 
language is not good enough so you must 
work as assistant manager.”’ | said, ‘’| have 
worked for you asa manager for 4 or 5 years. 
You are doing this just because | went on 
strike.” 

How much money did you get as a result of 
the strike? 

| can’t remember exactly now but | think it 
was a rise of about 100 per cent. Before we 
got about 55p an hour and after we got more 
than £1. 


: Was anybody sacked after the strike? 
: 4 or 5 including me, but we got our jobs back 


because the workers were with us. 


: What happened with the trade union after that. 


Did you stay as members? 


: Yes, but | didn’t like the trade union much. 


Maybe they are right but they are not good 


ie: 
BD: 


TE: 


BD: 


TE: 


enough for us. After the first strike we agreed 
with London Eating House that each worker 
would pay the union by deductions from 
wages. But they didn’t do that and the union 
didn’t help either. We went to the union 
branch and told them we had agreed this but 
the branch officials said, ‘“we don’t know you. 
You are not members of our union.”’ We did 
not leave the office for 6 hours and they said 
they would call the police to get us out. The 
International Branch was OK. They supported 
us and were with us whenever we went on 
strike. 

Were there any more strikes? 

Yes, too often they would fight with us. We 
organised a Turkish London Eating House 
workers committee with shop stewards. We 
had one in each restaurant. It was easy to 
call meetings. A member of the committee 
calls to an area. The area calls to the shop 
stewards and the shop stewards call a meeting 
of the workers. If everything is OK we call all 
the workers and explain everything and if 
they agree we strike. 

We never decide ourselves, we always call the 
workers. We had to organise strikes about 
twice more to get what we wanted. After one 
year we asked for more money. The employer 
had got some more experienced people with 
him from Lyons Company. They said that 
they couldn't give all the workers in every shop 
the same amount but would have to pay dif- 
ferent percentages to each shop. We said we 
didn’t agree because that way some workers 
would get more money than the others. We 
went on strike and got everything we wanted. 


Apart from the Turkish students did you get 


support from the rest of the community? 

Yes, they supported us because they have the 
same problems. They picketed with us and 
came to our meetings. 

What do you think you and the others learnt 
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about British trade unions as a result of the 


or the committee what was happening in their 


disputes? 

BD: We don’t have much experience of British 
trade unions but | just know that the union is 
not good enough. They are all too soft, all 
yellow. . . 


GARMENT INDUSTRIES 
Nearly ten years later, we can compare Baki’s 


experience with that of Turkish militants in the 
East London clothing industry trying to organise 
against Turkish employers. 

In the spring of 1982 the Inland Revenue 
threatened to investigate the degree of tax evasion 
in the garment industry by employers, but this 
threat clearly had dire implications both for the 
unauthorised workers, whose existence would 
become known: to the authorities, and to those 
who were legal but weren't paying the correct tax. 
What happened and how the Union of Turkish 
Workers, a local community organisation respond- 
ed is described by Zafer of the UTW in the follow- 
ing way: 


‘“The governors were worried because the Inland 
Revenue had threatened to investigate tax evasion 
in the garment industry and to try to stamp out 
‘off-the-book’ payments of wages. In the spring 
the Turkish employers held a meeting in the Ker- 
van Hotel, Essex Road, Islington, to work out how 
to respond to the pressure from the tax office. 
We went along to the meeting. They told us 
that they would now have to work legally and 
deduct tax and national insurance contributions 
and that we would have to take a cut in wages as 
as result. They were trying to set up an employ- 
ers’ association but they wanted workers to join 
together with them to organise against the larger 
manufacturers because they said the big manu- 
facturers weren't prepared to put up the prices 
for the work they sent out to the smaller em- 
ployers. We said to them, ‘You have caused all 
these problems by your actions in the past. They 
are not the fault of the workers. We are not 
going to share this kind of problem with you. 
We are not going to join your organisation — the 
workers will organise themselves in the trade 
union.’ 

After that, together with the National Union of 
Tailors and Garment Workers and their local 
official, Barney Shuster, we set up some meet- 
ings of Turkish clothing workers, both legal and 
illegal, and elected a committee. We held meet- 
ings in Stoke Newington Town Hall and many 
workers joined the trade union. We knew that 
we would have to organise some action against 
the governors, that we would have to fight them. 
Unfortunately, after the workers joined the 
trade union they didn’t report back to the union 


factories so we didn’t know what was going on 
or whether negotiations had taken place or not. 
We only found out afterwards. They didn’t call 
us or Barney Shuster. In fact, the workers 
didn’t take much action at all. They didn’t 
really understand the nature of the trade union. 
They thought that if they gathered together to 
talk they would get more money, but the gover- 
nors just called in their accountants to show that 
they could not afford to pay the workers’ de- 
mands and some of the workers in this situation 
agreed with the governor. However, we knew that 
if we could get the workers to take action only 
once the employers would have to give in.” 


During this unionisation campaign one technique 
which the employers used to divide legal from 
illegal workers was to try to get the illegal workers 
to give up their status as employees and become 
self-employed, arguing that this was really in their 
own interest as it would keep the tax men away from 
them. 

As a result of this experience the Union of Turk- 
ish Workers learned two main lessons. The first was 
that it was essential to train its own militants in the 
most effective ways of organising in the workplace, 
and about how the British trade union movement 
operates. They have now set up monthly trade 
union education sessions with the active assistance 
of the National Union of Tailors and Garment 
Workers’ local official and the TUC Education 
Department. Secondly, it became clear that the 
presence of a number of unauthorised workers 
made traditional ways of organising difficult and 
that new approaches had to be tried. The employ- 
ers too were getting scared and have recently been 
sacking or refusing to hire workers who cannot 
provide insurance numbers or P45s. The priorities 
now for Turkish militants are to continue the 
unionisation campaign, to develop mutual support 
within the community between workers, whatever 
their immigration status, and to learn from the 
experience of other migrant communities who face 
similar problems. 

Trevor Esward 
Baki Duzgun 
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In the early and middle 70s the army took pow- 
er in a number of Latin American countries; 
Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina and Brazil earlier 
in the 60s. This was the result of a long period of 
political confrontation which led the capitalist 
class and imperialism to attempt the destruction of 
the working class movement in order to impose 
various versions of monetarist and ‘‘free-market’’ 
economic policies. They aimed to preserve the 
shattered system which was under threat internally 
by the working class and externally by new inter- 
national economic trends. 

In the middle 7Os, a number of political re- 
fugees began to come to Europe and some settled 
in Britain. In the wake of this inflow of refugees 
an even larger number of migrant workers began 
to leave their countries in search of employment, 
to escape the economic consequences of anti- 
working class policies and in many cases, from 
open political persecution. 

The large majority of Latin Americans in this 
country are Colombian migrant workers. Colum- 
bia has the longest history of emigration. It is 
estimated that about 4 million Colombians have 
left their country in the last 20 years; first to 
Venezuela, then to the United States where about 
30 million Latin Americans or people of Latin 
American origin live and most recently to Europe. 

The history of migration from Colombia is 
a good example of the situation in the whole 


Latin American 
Immigration 


to Britain 


of the continent. Migration first took place from 
Colombia on a massive scale during the period 
which Colombians call the ‘“‘violence”’, a civil 
war which took place between 1947 and 1963 
approximately, and which left an estimated 300,000 
dead. 

In this period many peasants were evicted from 
the countryside by the big landlords and emigrated 
to the cities. From the cities the natural next step 
for those who became unemployed or feared for 
their lives was to go abroad. In later years, when 
the situation in Colombia stabilised, emigration 
continued as a viable alternative for an impov- 
erished and hard-hit working class under the rule 
of the national coalition of the liberal and con- 
servative parties which monopolise political power 
and wealth in Colombia and have happily opened 
the country to American and European interests. 
The recent economic recession has only helped 
to increase and accelerate the process of accumu- 
lation of capital in a few hands and has at the 
same time, increased the emigration from Latin 
America to traditional places like the United 
States and also to Europe. 

It is estimated that there are about 30,000 
Latin American born people living and working 
in the U.K. mostly in London. The majority 
work in the hotel, catering and cleaning indus- 
tries doing the unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. 
Colombian migrant workers may amount to 
about 70% of the total numbers of the commun- 
ity. Problems such as immigration controls and 
illegal immigration particularly affect this group. 
Refugees on the other hand, are normally free 
of restrictions of employment and have the right 
to stay in this country. 

Latin American migration first took the form 
of au-pair girls and resident domestics and women 
still amount to about 60% of the community. 
However, the main bulk of migration is a direct 
result of the work permit quotas for the hotel 
and catering industry and many workers were 
actually contracted by small establishments which 
had the worst possible working conditions. 
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All these factors (Immigration status, working 
conditions etc) produced an_ initial dispersion 
of the community in the face of the mounting 
pressure from police/immigration raids and the 
general insecurity in which work — permit holders 
and illegal immigrants lived. The lack of labour and 
civil rights and their inability to organise in the 
work place are problems which are faced by most 
workers in the industry. This made workers par- 
ticularly vulnerable to exploitation and abuse 
on the part of employers. And the language bar- 
riers made it difficult to communicate with other 
workers or to argue for their rights. 

Under these conditions of isolation, dispersion 
and fragmentation of the community due to 
different immigration statuses (migrants, unau- 
thorised workers, refugees, students etc) it was 
necessary to find forms of organising which re- 
flected our dual position as immigrants and low 
paid workers in the service industries. 

The initial motivation behind the first organisa- 
tions of Latin American migrant workers was the 
waves of immigration and police raids which pe- 
riodically affect the community. The response 
to these problems took the shape of spontaneous 
groups organised on a local basis which, apart 
from serving a social function, began to develop 
into mechanisms for the mobilisation of the 
community in some places, watched for immi- 
gration raids and gave support to those arrested 
or their families. 

In 1975 some Colombians created the Colom- 
bian Committee which, in 1977, changed its name 
to the Latin American Advisory Committee in 
order to better reflect the composition and prin- 
ciples of the organisation. The purpose of the 
committee was to co-ordinate these local efforts 
and also began to provide essential services like 
legal advice and general information in order to 
give the necessary back-up to the organisation of 
migrant workers. 

Nevertheless, the question of illegal immigra- 
tion still remains the most difficult obstacle to 
overcome in our process of organising. In 1979 
the Latin American Committee tried to raise this 
issue and organise a campaign around it, but the 
political conditions were not favourable as the 
general election was coming and there was a 
growing hostility to immigrants even from wi- 
thin the Labour Party. In any case the commun- 
ity rallied round the issue and some degree of mo- 
bilisation was achieved within the community. 
Activists and working people attended meetings, 
contacted members of the community and ga- 
thered information for the prospective campaign. 
We failed to obtain political support for this 
campaign, but some sectors of the community 
became aware of the need to organise. 

The second main form of organisation of Latin 
American migrant workers in this country has 


been in the work place and through the Trade 
Union movement. Since the late 70s Latin Ameri- 
cans had been joining trade unions and participat- 
ing with other workers in trade-union activities. 
However, in 1981, a campaign was launched by 
the Latin American Advisory Committee and other 
Organisations to unionise Latin American and 
migrant workers in general in the Hotel/Catering 
and the cleaning industry, as the latter was becom- 
ing a new and important source of employment 
with large cleaning contractors. 

Large members of Latin Americans joined the 
Trade Union movement and a Latin American 
section was set up in the T&GWU. The main 
aims behind this unionisation drive was to get 
Latin Americans together using trade union ac- 
tivities as a focal point, and then to become active 
as a group at a branch and trade union grass- 
roots level in order to: contact other groups of 
workers, whether immigrants or British; use the 
union branches as a platform from which to 
express Our particular demands and problems, 
particularly with respect to illegal immigration 
and working conditions; to organise the indus- 
tries in which Latin Americans work where there 
is avery low-level of unionisation. 

Moreover, an emphasis was placed on organ- 
ising in the work place. The main problems ac- 
tivists faced here was the dispersion of Latin 
American and other migrant workers in small 
restaurants and hotels which are difficult to 
unionise. In large hotels, the main problem is the 
fragmentation of the work force in_ sectional 
interests (waiters, cooks, porters etc) which is, 
in general, a sickness of the whole trade union 
movement in this country. Despite the difficul- 
ties involved, Latin Americans have collaborated 
in a number of recruitment drives organised by 
T&GWU branches and sought to unify the ef- 
forts of different communities and workers in this 
task. 

At least, on one occasion, a large cleaning 
company, which employs hundreds of Latin Ameri- 
cans and other migrant workers, had to recog- 
nise the union organised by the Latin American 
majority of the cleaners in one of its contracts 
with a large department store. 

In 1982, the Latin American Workers Associa- 
tion, an off-shoot of the Latin American Advisory 
Committee, took over the co-ordination of the 
trade union activities within the community. 
The Association now plays an important role in 
centralising the trade union activities and devel- 
oping the Latin American organisation both 
at an industrial and at a community level. Pol- 
itically, the Latin American Workers: Associa- 
tion aims to create a migrant workers movement 
with the other migrant communities. 

Rigoberto Pizarro 
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On Sunday 16 January, 1983, the police 
and immigration officers raided a 
number of houses in various parts 
of London looking for illegal Colom- 
bian immigrants. On that occasion 
about 30 Colombian people were 
detained. The majority of them charged 
with illegal entry into the United 
Kingdom, and the rest with overstaying. 
Those charged with illegal entry 
were taken to Ashford Remand Centre 
to await removal from the United 
Kingdom, having no right to appeal 
against the decision which is taken 
directly by the Home Office and not 
by any Court of Justice. 

The rest have appeared before 
Magistrates in Marylebone Road, Horse- 
ferry Road and Camberwell Green, 
and in most instances they have been 
fined and recommended for depor- 
tation. 

What most of these people had in 
common was that they were members 
of the Transport and General Workers 
Union, worked for a large cleaning 
company, cleaning a department store 
in the West End, and more important- 
ly, these people had struggled to obtain 
union recognition and were negotiating 
a wages claim at a time when the 
company itself was restructuring its 
services and making cleaners redundant 
in that particular store, in order to 
reduce costs and wages rates. 

The most worrying aspect of this 


The struggles of migrant workers are 
essentially around organising themselves 
autonomously, improving pay and con- 
ditions at the workplace and defending 
themselves against the police and the 
state. These struggles have been ignored 
by British society and, more seriously, 
have gone largely unrecognised by 
political militants both black and white. 

Although migrant workers clearly 
form an important section of the wor- 
king class in the UK on account of 
their numbers, the types of jobs they 
are employed in, and the function 
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Open Letter 


Open letter to trade unionists and workers of 


this country 


case is the connection which exists 
between industrial struggles and this 
timely intervention of the immigration 
service which unsuccessfully tried to 
put an end to the organisation of 
these Latin American workers who 
are fighting for the right to work, 
against super-exploitation and for the 
dignity which is denied to them. 

It is well known that the cleaning 
industry probably offers the worst 
salaries and worst working conditions 
in the country. No wonder that it is 
an expanding industry which obtains 
enormous profits out of the work of 
their employees. The government knows 
very well that these companies employ 
a lot of migrant workers many of them 
in an irregular immigration situation. 
However, without the contribution 
of these workers, the industry would 
not be able to function as it is unable 
to attract other kinds of workers 
despite unemployment and recession 
in other industrial sectors. The au- 
thorities have intervened on many 
occasions, arresting small groups of 
workers here and there when the 
workers begin to organise and to estab- 
lish links with other workers, in order 
to terrorise and isolate migrant workers. 

The government is counting on 
dividing migrant workers and British 
workers (both black and white) so that 
it can attack both groups in different 
ways; by deporting and isolating migrant 


Whiat is to be done 


they perform in this society as a reserve 
army of labour for British capital, 
they are seen as marginal. Their in- 
terests are supposed to be identified 
with their country of origin rather 
than with the country ,in which they 
work. By their struggles we can see 
that migrant workers themselves re- 
cognise the need to organise around the 
concrete issues which face them in the 
United Kingdom as well as organising 
for political and economic change 
in the country of origin. This auto- 
matically gives their struggles an in- 


workers on one hand, and by weak- 
ening the union and compelling British 
workers to accept lower paid jobs 
(particularly the unemployed). 

This is a strategy against the working 
class as a whole. We therefore appeal 
to the solidarity of the British workers, 
black and white as we offer our solid- 
arity to them in this common struggle 
against those few who make profit 
of political capital out of immigration 
controls whose only purpose is to 
repress migrant workers within Britain, 
and who are striving to defeat the trade 
union movement and create unemploy- 
ment and poverty as a means to achieve 
their political and economic ends. 

This is not the first time that our 
brothers and sisters have been hunted 
down as criminals. In December the 
same thing happened for the same 
reasons and it happened before and 
will happen again, but we will struggle 
on for dignity and recognition of 
our contribution to this society. 

Let us not be deceived by the argu- 
ment “less immigrants, less unemploy- 
ment”. Unemployment and lower wages 
have been created by the government 
and the capitalists from the City, not 
by immigrants. We are not only scape- 
goats for the system which is practising 
on us today what it intends to do to 
the whole of the working class to- 
morrow. 

Latin American Workers Association 


ternational perspective. The failure 
of the British working class movement 
to accept this fact must inevitably 
weaken and divide that movement, 
and demonstrates the national chauvin- 
ism which is endemic to left politics 
in the UK. 

At this time of economic and po- 
litical crisis it is vital that we try to 
build the maximum unity between 
all sections of the working class in 
Britain — indigenous workers, (men 
and women, black and white) immi- 
grants and migrants. We believe that 
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there are a number of issues on which 


checking by local and national state between legal 


Unrest in the 


agencies. Two examples of this recently 
this unity can be forged: are the National Health Service and of its justification for harassing and 
Trade Unions have to be made the DHSS. In October of last year intimidating the black and immigrant 
responsive to the demands of rank NHS regulations were introduced lim- communities through its policing of 
and file workers. British working class iting a free health service to those or- immigration offences. A short term 
militants have continually had to face dinarily resident here which has re- 
this problem and West Indian and sulted in harassment of any black or 
Asian workers in the UK have also foreign people seeking NHS treatment. 
had to recognise this need. As we have The most recent Supplementary Bene- 
shown in the examples of trade union fit regulations also exclude foreigners 
struggles by migrant workers which from claiming benefit which leads 
we have recounted in these articles, to further harassment of the ‘immigrant 
migrant workers themselves have come population.’ One of the more disturbing 
to regard this as a priority. aspects of these developments is that 
ii. The conflict between the police state employees are turned into immi- 
and black youth taking place on the gration officials with an obligation 
streets of Brixton, Toxteth and St to determine the immigration status 
Pauls; the violence of the police against of patients and claimants. It is thus 
striking workers on picket lines or in not only black, immigrant and migrant 
occupation of workplaces and against workers who are directly affected by 
women demonstrating for peace at these developments 
Greenham Common. All these are working class who are seeing the at- 
parallel to the raids on migrant com- tempts at subversion of the basis of 
munities by the police and immigra- the welfare state. 
tion officials searching for ‘illegal jy, A crucial issue for the migrant 
immigrants’. communities on which they need 
iii. Internal immigration control has, the support of other sections of the 
over the last years, manifested itself working class is that of illegal work- 
not only in the police raids referred ing. This is of importance because 
to above but in widespread passport jt is necessary not only to build unity 


workers but also to deprive the state 


demand which should be organised 
around is that of an amnesty for illegal 


immigrants. We only have to examine 
the experiences of other European 
countries to realise that this is in no 
way a long-term solution. For example, 
following Mitterand’s election victory 
in France in the spring of 1981, work 
and residence papers were granted 
to 100,000 illegal immigrants in a 
sweeping amnesty, but a year later 
the government announced their in- 
tention to expel 20,000 illegal immi- 
grants without papers within a month. 
However it has to be recognised that 
all immigration controls operate against 
the unity of the working class and 
that this problem has to be addressed 
by all working class organisations, 
political parties, trade unions, the 
women’s movement and black and 
immigrant organisations. 

Caroline Maldonado 

Trevor Esward 


but the whole 


‘illegal’ migrant 


French Car Industry 


Akka Ghazi raised both his hands in acknowledge- 
ment of the workers’ cheers, and the cry of ‘No 
to the sackings’ cut through the air. Ghazi, a 
Moroccan worker at Citroen, has become a symbol 
of the new strength and militancy of the migrant 
workers in France. For the first time, Moroccan 
and Algerian workers have been in the forefront 
of major strikes in the car industry. They have 
Organised independently of the central unions 
and through their strike action have forced the 
management to consider their demands. Akka 


Ghazi, secretary general of the local branch of 
the CGT (the communist union), holds a post 
that a few years ago would have been unthink- 
able for a migrant worker. The Socialists, by 
conceding equal representation on workers’ coun- 
cils, have made this possible. They have not, 
however, been able to stem the growing racism 
in France, let alone inside the car industry, where 
it is built into its very structure. At the Citroen 
factory, nick-named the ‘Factory of fear’, the 
strikes were sparked off by a foreman’s racist 
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remark “I’m not talking to these slaves, these 
dirty foreigners’. This kind of terminology has 
long been used at Citroen, but they have arrived 
at a stage of political awareness where they are 
no longer prepared to tolerate it. 

In February this year there were strikes at 
the Renault, Citroen and Talbot car factories 
— all in the Paris area, and all with a high concen- 
tration of migrant workers. Migrant workers are 
mainly employed in the paint and metal-working 
shops, where the fumes and noise make conditions 
intolerable. It is well known that workers in the 
paintshop (80% of whom are black) often suffer 
from benzene poisoning and other respiratory 
illnesses, as the paint robots fill the air with paint 
dust. The Citroen management, one of the most 
conservative in France, operates an insidious sys- 
tem of industrial apartheid, where African or 
North African workers always find themselves 
in these jobs, as ‘labourers’; Spanish, Yugoslav, 
Turkish or Portuguese workers do semi-skilled 
work and French the skilled jobs. Workers are 
put into these categories when they join Citroen 
and there they remain, however long they work 
there. Many migrant workers have been working 
for 10-15 years in. France. Now in their forties, 
they are growing impatient with the lack of ‘prof- 
essional evolution’, with the management's denial 
of their promotion. 

This is not their only worry. They are increasingly 
anxious about redundancies, as they are the first 
to feel the effects of economic decline through 
unemployment. The government’s plans to further 
automate the car industry poses a further threat. 
As a result of this combination of factors, allied 
with a more tolerant government and the re- 
establishment of socialist unions in the car industry. 
North African, African and other migrant workers 
have become increasingly militant over the past 
year. A new confidence in confronting the manage- 
ment has been apparent in the recent strikes. With 
the socialists in power strike breaking tactics have 
also been toned down. Previously, car industry 
strikes (intermittent since 1968) have been dealt 
with by instant dismissal, intimidation, violence 
and threat of deportation. A common phrase 
was “‘If you don’t want to work, get back home’”’. 

Several of the strike leaders are now categorised 
as ‘protected workers’, and must have their dis- 
missal confirmed by the Minister of Labour, M. 
Auroux. The Moroccans, favoured previously 
as a docile workforce now warn “’Yesterday we were 
the sheep. Today we are the shepherds.’’ The work- 
ers at Citroen, where 12 workers were sacked (4 of 
them CGT officials) refused to accept these dismis- 
sals. They triumphantly carried their sacked leaders 
into the factory in defiance of the management, 
whose officials stood by, but this time did nothing 
to stop them. 

The increased intolerance by migrant workers 
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of bad working conditions and zero prospects 
is aggravated by little improvement in living 
conditions since they came to France. Socialist 
attempts to finance a rebuilding programme for 
migrant workers has been thwarted by racist 
local councils who have refused to spend the 
money. Migrants still have no political power 
outside the workplace, although they are now 
free to organise independently. Apart from broad- 
casting in migrant radio stations like ‘Radio Soleil’ 
in Paris or ‘Radio Gazelle’ in Marseille, and black 
newspapers, their voices go unheard. Even a vote 
at local elections, promised by the Socialists, 
has been denied them, as opposition to this idea 
was so intense. For this reason, the strikers were 
not at all concerned about the recent local elections 
in March, following after the strikes. They suffered 
only the results of the racist campaigns which 
tried to link the rising unemployment to their 
continued presence in France, and also alleged 
that the strikes were inspired by outside Islamic 
extremists, thus ignoring the real causes of the 
conflict. Many migrant workers, Africans and 
Turks, are muslim. But, as Ghazi points out, their 
political education was acquired through the 
CGT, not the Koran. 

This exclusion from the political mainstream 
has perhaps made the car workers (and workers 
in steel, chemical and other industries where 
migrant workers are concentrated) more deter- 
mined to flex their political muscles inside the 
factory. They have got the government worried, 
wanting, as they do, to keep all parties happy. 

Although many workers, like Akka Ghazi, 
say that they trust the government, “’l trust the 
law, liberty and the French authorities’, other 
workers are more cautious. A Renault worker, 
Hassan Mouffak is afraid of the consequences 
of the strike. Referring to the dismissals, he said 
“If today it’s the union leaders, tomorrow it'll 
be the workers.’’ The fact is, however, that the 
strikes have had an impact — reflected both by 
Mitterand’s anxiety and the right-wing attempt 
to undermine the strikers. The new ‘strike com- 
mittees’ which emerged from the strikes ensure 
that industrial relations will never be the same 
again. Appalling conditions and static job allo- 
cation along racial lines have been challenged 
and will be reviewed as a result of the strikes. 

Black workers now see themselves as a perm- 
anent part of the French workforce, and are not, 
as it has also been suggested, aiming to jeopardise 
the French economy. Ghazi asks ‘‘Why should we 
cut off the branch we are sitting on?’ Ghazi, 
and the workforce that is solidly behind him, 
intend to fight for equal status within the frame- 
work that the socialists have made possible. They 
are anxious to do so before the opportunity 
slips from their grasp. 

Stephanie d’Orey 
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A few weeks ago | addressed a vast 
assembly sponsored by the Greater 
London Council under the illustrious 
banner, Challenge to Racism. | was as- 
signed what would normally be a 
powerful position in the sequence 
of events. | was to speak last, to sum 
up the endeavours and weave together 
the threads that had been unravelled 
in argument by celebrated grandees 
of anti-racism, amongst them Ken 
Livingstone himself, A. Sivanandan who 
needed no introduction, Cecil Gutz- 
more who needed no microphone and 
Paul Boateng who needs only a seat 
in parliament. It was indeed to be a 
grand affair assembled in the auditor- 
eiums (if not auditoria) of the Institute 
of Education of the University of Lon- 
don. Mr C L R James was the opening 
speaker. 

Its grandness was only rivalled by 
its predictability. The halls and por- 
tals of the Institute were packed with, 
to this writer, the almost familiar. 
The name tags that the GLC normally 
offers to the participators in its events 
were superfluous as everybody knew 
everybody that was worth knowing. 
So many guarded “‘hellos’’, so many 
individuals, an audience identifiable 
as Princes and Princesses of one or 
the other field of the great challenge: 
Here was so and so, crusader for the 
positive image in the media. Here 
again was such and _ such, organiser 
of the putsch for more black single- 
parent headmasters, the holder of 
funds to monitor the progress of some 
well-known and as yet undocumented 


injustice. 
And amongst them the writer rec- 
ognised the now characteristic expres- 


sions of the not-as-yet-so famous: 
yes, the young from the generation 
to whom the black-power sixties are 
a mythological time through which 
their parents lived. There were too 
the brothers and sisters from the ter- 
ritory of the heart known as Ethiopia, 
there were the writers of regional 
language Asian papers, there were 
sojourners from the groves of academe 
and there were of course the GLC’s 
placemen in charge of the event, led 
by the polite and irreplaceable Mr 
Herman Ousley. 

How had they been brought to- 
gether, this crowd? There might have 
been six to eight hundred of them. 
Whose constituency were they? Slow- 
ly and only as the day progressed the 
dull wits of this writer were awakened 
to the truth. In a dismissive mood he 
would have characterised them = as 
race-relations-wallahs, but so many 
of them were manifestly not and 
also this writer is wary of categorising 
people as such because though true, 
the category has become stale and 
lost flavour. Who were they then? 
They were, in a word Livingstone’s 
lost tribes, the beneficiaries or the 
hopeful future, beneficiaries of the 
limited largesse of the Greater London 
Council earmarked for blacks. That 
made sense. There sat the no longer 
young Bengalis, erstwhile street-fighters, 
now turned leaders of projects and 
makers of films about Bengaliness 
and anti-racism for the Fourth Chan- 
nel. There sat the publishers of art 
and culture for the blacks financed 
by the GLC. Present were people 
who had publicly protested against 
the lack of funds flowing their way 
from the media companies who were 
currently employing other blacks. 

Why had they been called together? 
Surely not to compare notes and figures 
about the benefits they had received, 
the amount of grant they had got? 
Such figures are usually held as close 


to the chest as the weak cards of an 
experienced poker player. The answer 
to the question, dear reader, will have 
to wait till a statement made from the 
platform by Ken Livingstone is put 
under the microscope. Interesting things 
happened before the statement was 
made. 

A functionary opened the conference 
and gave the platform to Mr C L R 
James who, in his inimitable way, 
came and went standing aloof from this 
constitutency. Mr James didn’t exactly 
upset the apple cart, but he certainly 
denied that apples were the ware on 
sale. He said he didn’t want to challenge 
racism wherever he found it, he wanted 
to demolish it. He quoted Lord Scarman, 
contradicted and confounded him and 
went on to say, to that audience at 
least, something rather curious. He 
pointed to the riots of 1981 and to the 
action, spontaneous and unmediated, 
of gangs of black and white youth 
acting in concert against the police. 
He seemed, to those at least who had 
come to listen and not merely to 
cheer their own prejudices and hear 
their passwords of their political con- 
sciences given elegant expression, to be 
saying that racism as it was in the south 
of the US and in South Africa did not 
exist in Britain, that those who wanted 
to demolish racism and had come to- 
gether under such a banner should 
rededicate themselves to the demolli- 
tion of the powers of the state and the 


relations that govern the running of 
a bourgeois society. He did not have 
to say ‘’the race question is the class 
question”. 

They cheered. Even the lady who 
subsequently assumed the chair and 
attempted to stop white people from 
the audience taking the floor cheered. 
C L R deserves his cheers, but he also 
deserves closer attention to his words 
from cheer-leaders. C L R left and 
on came a bevy of speakers who in 
essence outlined the lack of progress 
of black people in the professions and 
demanded no more than effort and 
reserved places in the occupations 
that society seems to respect. They 
were the meritocrats using the tools 
of meritocracy (statistics and com- 
plaint) to ensure that a thoroughly 
structured society has a thorough mix 
of black and white in all its echelons. 
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Carlos Augusto Guarita (Photon) 


To some this is what anti-racism means. 

Now to Livingstone and to the answer 
to the question earlier posed. Why? 
Ken is a boring speaker. He tends to 
drone. He has none of the fire of a 
Sivanandan, none of the sardonic 
jibes at easy targets like Mrs Thatcher 
and her ‘alien cultures’ speech, none 
of the rabble rousing tricks of the 
sixties, no inclination to make the 
whites in the audience feel guilty, 
nothing in short to appeal to such 
an audience. Success, nevertheless was 
his. He declared 1983 as an anti-racist 
year. Then came the curious statement: 


.We are not ruled at local government 


level in London by a radical wing of 
the Labour Party. We are in fact ruled 
by a coalition of sectional interests such 
as blacks, women, gays, etc. who are 
in some mysterious way exercising 
governmental power in_ partnership 
with this wing of the Labour Party 
at County Hall. 

If this writer had carried those 
handy little sticks with cotton wool 
on their ends sold at all respectable 
chemists, he would have used them. 
A coalition? Surely not. A coming to 
a partnership of power for London’s 
Blacks . . . What? No rings of hollow 
laughter greeted this absurdity. The 
constituency listened and cheered as it 
was meant to do. It was meant further- 
more to spread the message amongst 
the blacks in preparation for the next 
GLC election. There is no doubt that all 
blacks, women, gays, Irish etc. can put 
the GLC Labour group back in power if 
it wants to. The snag is that the holders 
and users of project money haven’t, in 
the history of any city, any country, 
been able to deliver this vote. However, 
many times the speakers from the plat- 
form and those from the floor invoked 
the magic words ‘the black community’, 
however clever their protestations of 
representing its moods, it remains true 
that Livingstone had assembled here a 
tribe which, aided or unaided by GLC 
‘facilitation’, will not succeed to the 
perenially vacant position of the leader- 
ship of the black community. 


The title of this column means what it says. 
The column is open to our readership to say 
what it likes and how in a manner of its 
choosing. Its contents are not necessarily the 
views of the Race Today Collective. 


Caribbean Diary 


US Threatens 


Grenada 


Maurice Bishop addressing a public meeting 
held at London's Kensington Town Hall on 
Saturday 16 April 1983, on the growing 
threat posed by American military aggression 
in the Caribbean and Central America 


We now have concrete intelligence 
information which confirms the view 
that the revolution will be faced with 
military aggression from imperialism. 
With the attack against Nicaragua, 
the dangers facing us are more real 
and urgent. 

For some time now, our intelligence 
services have been gathering informa- 
tion on counter-revolutionary groups 
who have publicly declared their in- 
intention to overthrow revolutionary 
governments in the region. What we 
have discovered as a result are the 
following facts: 


That the key counter-revolutionaries 
have been meeting more frequently 


in recent times. 


That several of these corrupt, opportun- 


Extract from Prime Minister Maurice 
Bishop’s Radio Address to the people 
of Grenada on Wednesday 23 March, 
1983. 


ist and reactionary elements who aspire 
to grab power have begun to resolve 
their leadership differences with the 
aim of creating a more united counter- 
revolutionary front. 


That their co-ordination with the CIA 
has stepped up. 


That they have received direct assis- 
tance from the CIA in the form -of 
money, arms and training and have 
also received offers of transportation, 
logistical support and supplies and an 
undertaking that immediately on laun- 
ching the attack their declared counter- 
revolutionary government will receive 
recognition. 


We have been able to discover the name 
and full background of main CIA case 
officer responsible for co-ordinating 
the present plot. We know his name, 
where he worked before, his previous 
activities and which other revolutionary 
processes he has attempted to subvert 
in recent times. 


Another CIA case officer involved 
in this operation is known to have 
been involved in directing and master- 
minding the operation to assassinate 
the leadership that resulted in the 
fatal June 19, 1980 bomb blast. 


These elements have established direct 
links with the Cuban exile group which 
was responsible for the Air Cubana 
disaster and with Somocista counter- 
revolutionary elements who are right 
now involved in the invasion of Nica- 
ragua. 


With the assistance of the CIA, these 
elements have been able to get some 
of the criminal elements they hope 
to use in the invasion of our country — 
trained in Miami in some of the same 
camps in which the Somocista counters 
and various mercenaries have been 
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trained. 


As part of their planning process, the 
CIA helped to allocate different sets 
of these criminal counter-revolutionaries 
for the physical attacks against Nic- 
aragua and Grenada and decided several 
weeks ago to attack during this period 
in order to coincide with the massive 
military manoeuvres taking place in our 
region at this time, and as a culmina- 
tion of the major propaganda offensive 
of Reagan and his Chief Lieutenants 
against the revolutionary processes 
in the region. 


The main base of operation and activity 
of these elements is one of our neigh- 
bouring territories, only a few miles 
away. 


As a result of all this work on our part 
we have been able not only to uncover 
actual plans to overthrow our Govern- 
ment and to turn back our revolution, 
but also the approximate number of 
men they hope to use, the approximate 
number and type of arms they possess, 
the kind of logistical support they 
hope to receive. We know, comrades, 
the targets they intend to destroy. 
We know many of the persons they 
plan to arrest, those they plan to kill 
and how they plan to strke terror and 
fear among the broad masses. 


‘It is necessary to doubly emphasise 
that we know the actual period in the 
near future that they are hoping to 
use, to launch their murderous attack. 


Sisters and brothers, bearing in mind 
all the facts mentioned already, consid- 
ering the clear and disturbing pattern 
of U.S. intervention and aggression 
in our region and the world and noting 
the invasion of Nicaragua now taking 
place, we have concluded that the 
danger which we face in this period 
is real. When the President of the 
United States of America who is also 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, states publicly and clearly 
that tiny Grenada is a threat to the 
national security of the mighty and 
powerful U.S.A., and when his top 
advisers and military personnel indicate 
that the time has come to put “‘teeth 
into their rhetoric’ then it is clear 
that Goliath has turned his attention 
to David. 

When the Commander in Chief 
of one of the most sophisticated, 
most advanced and largest Armed 


Forces in the world, chooses to clas- 
sify a small, proud and determined 


people as a threat to his National 
Security then this must be cause for 
serious concern. 


Asian Diary 


Who Is 
 MANEKA 
GANDHI? 


MIKLAH SINGH 


Maneka Gandhi launched in New Del- 
hi this month her new Indian political 
party with an impressive delegate con- 
ference of threee thousand. The new 
party, under its earlier provisional form, 
has. already made some _ impression 
on voters as it won, in coalition with 
the regional Telugu party of the state 
of Andhra, four out of five seats which 
it contested in the state elections earl- 
ier this year. 

Encouraged by that success, Maneka 
has declared her splinter of the Indira 
Congress a party in its own right to 
challenge the ‘‘corruption and cynicism” 
of the ruling Indira Congress, the party 
of her mother-in-law. 

Let us sort out once and for all the 
who’s who of Gandhi-ism: Mahatma 
Gandhi, whose name was Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, was the ‘’Father 
of the Indian nation’’. He was assassin- 
ated in 1948, one year after the British 
gave India and Pakistan their Indepen- 
dence. He was the one man force that 
transformed the world of nationalist 
Indian politics, after the First World 
War, into a mass movement dedicated 
to non-violent action. He worked with 
his trusted lieutenant in this movement, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who became 


: Indira Gandhi 


in 1947 the first Prime Minister of 
independent India. Nehru was a widower 
at the time and his daughter, Indira 
Nehru, his social hostess, married a 
journalist from north India_ called 
Feroze Gandhi, a Parsee, who had the 
same name but bore no relation what- 
soever to the Mahatma. 

In 1966 Indira Gandhi became 
Prime Minister. She was a widow by 
then and brought her younger son 
Sanjay into Indian politics. Sanjay 
married Maneka, the daughter of a 
Sikh colonel in the army. While his 
mother was Prime Minister and San- 
jay was an unelected power in the 
land, involved in various scandals of 
corruption and secret dealing, San- 
jay’s father-in-law, Maneka’s. father, 
died mysteriously. The ‘suicide’ of the 
colonel is still something of a mystery. 
In 1980 Sanjay Gandhi died in a plane 
crash. Mrs Gandhi induced Sanjay’s 
brother Rajiv, an airline pilot, to take 
power in her regime, though not in 
her government. She clearly wants 
him to succeed to Sanjay’s position 
in Indian politics. Rajiv, reluctant 
at first, was elected to parliament 
from Sanjay’s old constituency in 
north India called Amethi. Maneka 
Gandhi, who lived with her mother- 
in-law the Prime Minister at the time, 
fought with her publicly over this 
issue of the inheritance of Sanjay’s 
mantle. Sanjay had gathered around 
himsel several sycophants and cham- 
chas, some of whom would not trans- 
fer allegiance to Rajiv but championed 
Maneka to fill the vacancy that San- 
jay had ruthlessly built and left. 

Maneka called her faction the Sanjay 
Vichar Manch (Platform of Sanjay’s 
Ideas) and launched her putsch against 
her mother-in-law and brother-in-law 
Rajiv. She now declares her intention 
to challenge Rajiv for the Amethi 
seat in the next election. Her party 
stands on an emotional anti-corruption 
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platform without any economic or 
political programme worth looking at. 
Presumably her anti-corruption stance 
does not go as far as initiating a thorough 
investigation into the corrupt dealings 
of her dead husband Sanjay and his 
business dealings which included get- 
ting the franchise and licence for buil- 
ding an “‘‘Indian People’s car’’ which 
hit the headlines but never hit the 
streets. 


THE CENTRE CANNOT HOLD 
Thirty three years ago the constitution 
of independent Republican India came 
into force. It prescribed powers for 
the central government in New Delhi 
and limited powers for the states 
which would have democratic repre- 
sentation at the centre and Legislative 
Assemblies of their own in the state 
capitals. 

Since then, Indian politics have 
undergone a radical change. Though 
the Congress has remained in power 
at the centre for all those years, except 
between ‘77 and ‘79, several states of 
India have elected non-Congress parties 
to power in their own capitals. West 
Bengal has had a communist CPI (Mar- 
xist) government since ‘the sixties. In 
the late fifties Kerala, the southern- 
most state of India, voted in a com- 
munist government and since then 


has been ruled by various coalitions 
between Congress and communist parties 
of different persuasions. In 1967 
the southern state of Tamil Nadu 
(with its capital in Madras) voted in 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) 
party whose platform was non-socialist 
but challenged the dominance of New 
Delhi and what was seen in the south 
as the hegemony of the Hindi-speaking 
states of the north. 1983 has brought 
even more sweeping changes. The two 
other states of the south, Andhra and 
Karnataka, have this year elected non- 
Congress governments, with a ten month 
old regional party, taking power from 
the Congress in Andhra which has al- 
ways been a Congress stronghold. 

The Chief Minister of Karnataka, 
Mr Ramkrishna Hedge, has now ini- 
tiated, amongst the southern states, 
a council of co-operation on political 
and economic matters. Though Hedge 
himslef says that New Delhi and Mrs 
Gandhi would welcome this initiative, 
there is a feeling in the capital that the 
southern states, united around political 
and economic plans and programmes, 
will erode the power of the centre. 
For the first time in Indian politics 
a sizeable elected force will be acting 
with some independence from the 
federal structure prescribed by the 
constitution. 


The move for this loose federation 
of southern states comes at the same 
time as the agitation in Punjab by the 
Akali Sikhs for more power and inde- 
pendence for a “Sikh nation’’. Their 
agitation led last month to road blocks 
and police firing as a result of which 
thirty five people were killed by police. 
The extreme fringe of the Akali agitation 
has played the dangerous card of 
secession from India, even though this 
is more a threat than a realizable goal. 
In. Assam too, the past months have 
seen carnage and political agitation 
for ‘‘Assamese rights’”’ 

Mrs Gandhi has responded to these 
moves by announcing in both houses 
of parliament that she is setting up a 
commission under a retired judge of 
the Supreme Court, Mr Justice R S 
Sarkaria, to examine state-centre re- 
lations and publish what could become 
a constitutional review. 

Since none of the Chief Ministers 
or parties of the states with non-Cong- 
ress governments have an_ all-India 
political machine or following, leave 
aside the prospect of running the cen- 
tral government, they are agitating for 
the review to result in constitutional 
change which could make India more 
a federation of states and at the least 
erode the dominance of Indira’s Con- 
gress over the country. 


Gower to Lead England 


The question of the day is not who will 
bat for England, who will bowl for Eng- 
land, not even who will captain England. 
The question is: who will lead England? 
The word is lead. I wouldn’t be suprised 
if many people in England, followers of 
cricket, do not know what I mean by 
placing so much emphasis on the word 
lead. You can appoint a captain, in fact 
you have to. What you really want is a 
person: who will /ead the side. 

Now for a negative point which I 
have made before and make again, and 
I am very unhappy about it. Willis, above 
all, never did and does not lead England. 
I believe that he writes the batting order 
almost automatically. As for changing 
the bowlers you can forsee everything 
he does. As I have said before, in this 
series of articles, Willis is a correspondent. 
Something happens and he does what is 
obviously required. And today, above 
all, England needs a leader. Not merely 
to lead the team on the field or even off 
it. What is required is someone to build 
a team and I am of the opinion, which | 
do not hesitate to express, that had to 
be done by a person, one person, one 
person of character, He must know what 
he wants, what is the material at his 


disposal, what he is aiming at and hav- 
ing made his initial choices will alter 
them only as a result of a formidable 
crisis. You cannot chop and change a 
body of men without inhibiting and 
disrupting their capacity to cooperate. 

.And now I shall make two choices. 
I shall reject one person and propose 
another. High on my list of rejections is 
Ian Botham. I have read in the press and 
what is more I have seen him on teley- 
ision talking about the captaincy. I 
was against as I have published before 
and this time he made me more than ever 
certain that he was unfitted to be the 
England captain. 

My reason for this dogmatic attitude? 
Not only his previous failures as captain. 
Not only the fact that both as bowler 
and batsman he needs to reorganise his 
own play and put them on sure founda- 
tions. His style of bowling in particular 
is impossible to. criticise because it has 
no solid foundation. 

When Alec Bedser came on to bowl 
you knew more or less what his approach, 
his technique and his style would be. 
When at the beginning of an innings the 
captain hands the ball to Botham you 
do not know exactly what he is going to 


do, you do not know exactly what pace 
he is going to bowl at. You cannot know 
because he himself does not know. He 
responds to his feelings, maybe to the 
batsman, maybe to the weather, maybe 
to the climate. People refer to him as a 
fast bowler. In my view he has never 
been a bowler of real pace. Sometimes 
he is a mere medium. 

This may seem capricious to people 
even perhaps impertinent. I remain 
obstinate. You see I saw him in the 
Caribbean a few years ago where in bat- 
ting and in bowling (even perhaps in the 
slips) he was all over the place. That he 
has done the same in more than one 
series since merely fortifies the opin- 
ions I formed years ago. 

To drive a final nail into this coffin. 
Botham a few days ago, said to an in- 
terviewer that he wanted to captain 
England again. When the interviewer 
asked him why, Botham replied that he 
wanted to get back at the critics. He did 
not want to rebuild the England team, 
he did not want to strengthen the bat- 
ting, he did not want to give dynamism 
to the bowling, he did not feel the need 
to inspire the team to look upon the 
opposing sides that he as captain was 
preparing a thunderbolt for them. 
Strategy of attack, of defence was fur- 
ther from him than it was from Willis. 
All he wanted was to get back at the 
critics. I almsot wept, for Botham has 
fine cricketing qualities but a common 
place mind which cannot organise them 
and tries this and that and the other. 
His dominating aim, after years of failure 
and catastrophe, is to get back at those 
who criticise him. I look and listen and 
wonder at this unique phenomenon in 
this game of test cricket. 

The captain of a side must first be 
certain of himself. I shall go no further 
than that. 

After such a decisive negative, I have 
to make a positive statement. I propose 
as captain of England, David Gower. He 
was born on April 1st 1957. That means 
he is just 26 years old. It is the one 
reason why I am in favour of him. The 
England side is badly in need of some- 
thing new, that is to say the rejection of 
the old. Gower is a young man, but he 
was in the Wisden Five in 1979: in other 
words this young man is a most experi- 
enced cricketer playing for years in the 
toughest circles. 

And now I come to another import- 
ant feature. He has always batted well, 
many times, at his age, carrying the side. 
I saw him do it in the Caribbean. He 
did it in Australia and yet he is just 
26. That means he has that notable 
combination of youth and experience. 

I am not going to quote all the things 
that have been said about Gower by 


critics of note. (It would be more easy 
to quote the things they have not 
said). I will however quote G.O. Allen in 
Wisden 1981, p. 109. “Gower twice 
played some fine strokes and was begin- 
ning to look the batsman all Englishmen 
hope and believe he would be only to 
get out to 2 bad shots.” Those were 
2 bad ones against the infinite number 
of great ones he has made. 

Let me conclude with that astute 
and steady observer. Trevor Bailey. 
I quote, “It is also interesting that 
David Gower, who is a lovely mover and 
has lots of time to play his strokes. . .” 
I am happy in that I saw it early. I may 
seem here to be stressing or overstating 
the eye . It is not a mistake — I would 


David Gower 


not make such a mistake. It is because 
years ago, before an England team was 
selected for the Caribbean tour, there 
were one or two critics posing the prob- 
lem about the selection or rejection of 
Gower. I was not only put out but even 
angry because Gower was obviously a 
boy to stick in the England team and 
leave him there. So I did what I could. 
I sent a telegram to Gower, c/o MCC, 
Lords telling him that I was expecting 
to welcome him to the Caribbean parti- 
cularly in relation to Caribbean cricket. 
My name counted for something and I 
wanted to register the fact that a re- 
presentative Caribbean observer was 
looking upon Gower as an ornament to 


the England side. 

Ultimately he was selected. But since 
that time, while he continues to be a 
lovely mover and to have more time 
than ever to play his strokes, there con- 
tinues to be the question of the youth- 
ful Gower, obviously a player of genius 
but needing experience. How much 
experience did W.G. Grace have? How 
much experience did Don Bradman have? 
Gower today, at the age of 26, has far 
more experience than they had when 
they burst upon the world. Gower not 
only has lovely strokes, he is an indivi- 
dual player with years of experience and 
still four years short of 30. And in 
match after match he makes'some impos- 
sible catches which point to reflexes 


far beyond the normal. 

He can do more than lead England. 
He can set out to do what cannot be 
done by explosion: he can set out to 
build a team, his own batting at the 
center; he can build around himself 
with an instinct towards youth so that 
before he is 30 an England team will 
step on to the field to the applause of 
its fellow countrymen and the respect 
of its opponents. 

I can say a lot more, but finally I 
want it to be understood that I am 
here not only giving some useful advice, 
but expressing a grievance I have felt 
for sometime now. 
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THE FAIR 


The first event which began the Book 
Fair Festival Week was ‘Third World 
Film Making — ‘A weapon in the 
struggle for liberation’, and the first 
film to be shown ‘A Time to Rise’ 
about the Asian farmworkers in Can- 
ada gives strength to the foregoing 
addage. Jim Pines, lecturer in media 
studies, was the moderator. The other 
contributors he introduced were Lionel 
N’Gakane, Behroze Gandhy and Mike 
Channon who each deliberated further 
on the specific issues in the films. 

The Art Exhibition opened the 
following day at the Tate Library in 
Brixton. The exhibition of works 
by black sculptors and painters was 
opened by publisher Margaret Busby 
on completion of the preparations 
carried out by some of the contribu- 
ting artists. Among them was Errol 
Lloyd whose painting ‘The Messengers’ 
featured alongside other expressive, 
subtle and colourful works by such 
artists as Ronnie Williams, Mirdell 
Irving, Chris Abuk, Shakka-Dedi and 
Nancy Kuo with such titles as ‘Riot’, 
‘Carnival’, ‘First Steps’, ‘Freedom Lover’ 
and ‘No Future?’ respectively. Sculp- 


tures in oak and teak by Ronald Moody. 

Into the evening and the young 
musicians taking part in the Jazz/Clas- 
sical Concert. Featured were Phillip 
Bent on flute, violin soloist Samuel 
West gave a spirited rendition of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of the Bum- 
ble Bee”? among other pieces; Deirdre 
Pascall playing pieces by Mendelssohn 
on cello and then proving her versa- 
tility by moving into a piano recital 
with “ ‘C’ Minor opus 10” by Chopin. 

After the interval the mood changed 
from classical to jazz. Guitarist Alfred 
“Rocky” David not only played “‘Sum- 
mertime” by Gershwin but his own 
composition ‘“‘When Morning Comes”’. 
Helen Denniston entertained with some 
lively singing. “Maple Leaf Rag” by 
Scott Joplin, “Dis Long Time Gal” 
and “Young Woman’s Blues” feat- 
ured in her repertoire, and she was 
accompanied by Leela Floyd on piano 
and Errol Lloyd on flute. Closing 
the evening Mitcham Cunningham from 
Trinidad brought the rippling Carib- 
bean sound to the auditorium through 
the melodious notes ringing out of the 
steel pan. A pleasing end to one of the 


main social evenings of the Book Fair. 

Tuesday morning and there is a 
good turnout of people at the Sem- 
inar on popular writing in the Third 
World and Black literature. Sheila 
Crider, Sonia Sanchez, G G Darah were 
among those in attendance. A tribute 
was paid to Okot p’Bitek by Ngugi Wa 
Thiong’o and Kole Omotoso. Bitek, 
the African poet, died recently, 

Moving on to the evening at the 
Ritzy Cinema for the International 
Poetry Reading. Nothing can compare 
with the individuality and vehemence 
of some of these recitals. The poems 
came to life and it is hard to imagine 
them written on a page. The dynamics 
behind life and experience were con- 
verted into the energy that was instil- 
led into some of the recitals. Lillian 
Allen’s dub-style ‘Rhythm and Hard- 
times’, Delano Abdul Malik Decouteau’s 
thythmical ‘Black-up’ and Mahmud 
Jamal’s sensual ‘Rain’ were just a few. 
Sonia Sanchez, in her rivetting poem 
about Martin Luther King, suddenly 
plunged into a trance-like state, shrie- 
king and trembling like a medium cal- 
ling the spirits of the dead: she called 
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the names of Malcolm X and other 
black liberators who died fighting 
for the cause. There was vibrancy 
in Godfrey Duncan’s poetry reflecting 
the Black British youth experience 
through such poems as ‘Cortina 2000E’ 
using the typical West Indian-English 
colloquialisms. Sheila Crider from the 
USA with her Washington DC drawl 
and the downbeat attitude conveyed 
a sceptical mood in her poetry. 

Clifton Joseph’s ‘Bee-bop’ rap-style 
prose about musician Thelonius Monk 
raised a smile and singer Cheryl Byron’s 
exultant “AFRICA” song echoes around 
the auditorium. . . 

‘Reggae is Jamaican — the Rhythm is 
African 

Calypso is Trinidadian — The Beat is 
African!’. .. 

There were of course recitals in 
languages other than English: 
Eugenia Bravo recited prose in Spanish 
translated by a companion and is about 
the strife in war-torn regions of South 
America. Paul Dakeyo recited his works 
in French which, unfortunately, was not 
translated for the benefit of those 
who understood little or no French. 

The Forum on Black Women and 
Writing followed at the Surrey Hall. 
The subject matter was discussed in 
the context of Class, Race and Nation- 
ality and the speakers on the panel 
included Sonia Sanchez, Pearl Springer, 
Urvashi and Julialynne Walker with 
Leila Hassan as moderator. Facts and 
figures were given of women’s achieve- 
ment in terms of colour/class etc., and 
the ‘institution’ of sexism as seen in 
various areas of the world. However, 
the sociological angle of the discussion 
weighed too heavily, more heavily 
than the literary angle which was sup- 
posed to have had the greater edge 
showing how women adapted literary 
skills to their living situations and 
which specific inroads in literature 


had been made. Sonia Sanchez made 
several valid points from her prepared 
paper on women’s education, and class 
and colour consciousness in the United 
States. 

The Surrey Hall was the venue for 
the second major forum of the Book 
Fair, Resurgence or Barbarism. CLR 
James, Ngugi Wa _ Thiong’o, 
Sanchez, Farrukh Dhondy, Samba 
Mbuub, David Abdullah, Biodun Jey- 


ifo, Kole Omotoso, Abdul Alkalimat 


and Darcus Howe were on the panel. 
The political, economic, social and 
cultural dynamics behind changes in 


the human condition in all parts of 


the world as a source of resurgence 


Deirdre Pascal] 


were looked into, and aspects of cul- 
tural and political movements of the 
20 century were highlighted, such as 
the Black Power Movement of the 
1960s, or the movement towards 
Pan-Africanism in the 1950s. 
Unemployment, world recession and 
economic and political ill-will of govern- 
ments are undeniable aspects of barb- 
arism, and some of the panel members 
expounded upon certain specific items 
happening at the present time in various 
parts of the world. Dhondy mentioned 
the massacre in Assam, India and its 
political overtones; Samba Mbuub and 
Ngugi Wa Thiong’o each discussed 
the crisis in African politics and the 
political struggles of such African 
countries as Nigeria and Kenya; David 
Abdullah of the Oilfield Workers’ 
Trade Union of Trinidad and Tobago 
criticised the exploitation of the 
country’s oil resources by the multi- 
national oil corporations. In keeping 
with the aims of the Book Fair the 
need for critical analysis, depth, de- 
lineation and dissection of a given 
topic is a need to be satisfied, which 
is usually why forums of this kind 


Sonia 


tend to be so popular. But while a 
majority of the points in this forum 
came across successfully within the 
time limit, one or two others had to 
struggle against the time, and there 
was not much time for many ques- 
tions from the audience. 

At the Literary & Publishing Awards 
Ceremony the Publishing Award went 
to Presence Africaine and the Literary 
Award to CLR James. Prescence Afri- 
caine is based in Paris and originated 
in the movement to consolidate Afri- 
can culture as opposed to the popular 
view in colonial times that colonised 
peoples had no culture worth men- 
tioning. ,The movement led by the 
late Alioune Diop, who founded Pres- 
ence Africaine, the publishing estab- 
lishment, in Paris and the journal of 
the same name. CLR James is the 
learned and scholarly author of his- 
torical studies, short stories, a play 
etc, the most notable among his works 
being “The Black Jacobins” and ‘“‘Minty 
Alley”. CLR James figured magnani- 
mously in the sphere of radical black 
politics from the 1930s in the Carib- 
bean, Europe and North America. 
He is a writer on Marxist theory and 
philosophy and in his youth was active 
in the political awakening of the black 
working class. As well as the political 
side, CLR James also writes books and 
essays on literature, art and sport. 
His award, a painting by Errol Lloyd, 
was accepted on his behalf by his 
nephew Darcus Howe. 

After the speeches of welcome by 
Darcus Howe, Jessica Huntley and 
Sarah White, three members of the 
organising committee for the Book 
Fair, the Book Exhibition at the Lam- 
beth Town Hall was officially opened 
by Kole Omotoso. 


Krisantha Sri Bhaggiyadatta 
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Arrayed below the platform were 
rows of stands exhibiting literature 
of all kinds; books of short stories, 
novels, poetry; political journals, pic- 
torials, pamphlets etc., from over 
one hundred contributors from around 
the world as well as from Britain. 
“Tribune Africaine” “Editions Nubia” 
(France), ‘‘Domestic Bliss publications” 
“Life Signs: Words and Images” (North 
America), ‘Oilfield Workers’ Trade 
Union” “Gordon Rohlehr Publications” 
(Trinidad), “‘Black Ink’, ‘Commission 
for Racial Equality” (Britain) and so 
on. 

There were also exhibitions on the 
upper floor of the town hall where 
another aspect of the Fair featured 
alongside the book exhibitors and 
proved a welcomed and popular ad- 
junct to the Fair: the International 
Food Fair, organised by Pat Dick, 
Virgil Duncan and Tina Sylvester. 
West Indian cuisine featured mainly 
with varying delicacies from the dif- 
ferent Caribbean islands and Africa. 
The Book Exhibition went on for 
three days and was constantly well- 
peopled. 

The Fair drew to a close in a mus- 
ical and relaxed atmosphere at the 
Variety Concert at the Brixton Ace 
Cinema. Among the musical artists 
were Misty in Roots, Cheryl Byron 
and Keith Waithe. There was vigo- 
rous African-style dancing by the 
youthful Lenzell Dancers, and poetry 
by Domestic Bliss, Abdul Malik De- 
couteau and Valerie Bloom. 

Looking back on the week of the 
Book Fair one can see what the Fair 
encompassed, what it achieved and what 
it has established. It encompassed many 
things, a range of activities fuelled and 
illuminated by enthusiasm in the ex- 
change of artistry and quality for 
attention and appreciation: seeing issues 
through the eyes of the film makers, 
through the eyes of the film makers, 
seeing aspects of people’s inner thoughts, 
humour and sadness and imagination 
through their works of art, seeing 
sensitivity, skill and quality of talented 
youth through their music and poetry; 
hearing the thought-provoking debates 
in the forums; browsing through many 
books. 

It has achieved a high level of sig- 
nificance as a source of inspiration 
to writers and artists who before had 
no such concrete source and were 
unleashed to boundless uncertainty 
in the already ‘anglomanic’ literary 
world. 

The Fair has established a bond 
between the source rich in talent, 
intellect and vigour — the thinkers, 
the writers, musicians etc and those 
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rich, new material, 


the black world, esp 


its history, and the 
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who hunger for intellectual and sen- 
sual stimulation and encouragement 
and upliftment. It has also established 
a unity in the world of the arts, link- 
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Statement by 
Kole Omotoso 


Statement at the opening of the second 
International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books 17.3.83. 


The great success of the First Interna- 
tional Book Fair of Radical, Black and 
Third World Books was the result of the 
correct reading of our priorities by the 
organisers of this fair at this time in our 
history. In this period of disillusionment, 
with hopes dashed and opportunities 
botched, the organisers of this fair 
correctly analysed our situation and 
concluded that our priorities in the areas 
of Politics, Economics and Culture are 
as follows: 

The Politics the Radical Black and 
Third World countries must debate the 
question of the Nation-State as be- 
queathed to us by the colonial heritage 
and decide how it works in the present 
global dispensation. Furthermore, our 
world must resolve the contradiction of 
Nationality in that Nation-State and 
Ethnic grouping in that state. 

In the area of Economics, the organ- 
isers of this Fair isolate the issue of as 
equal a distribution as possible of the 
available national resources by way of 
services to our people and the opening 
of opportunities. 

In the area of Culture, we have been 
given to see the beauty and the limitless 
possibilities of the acceptance of our 
double inheritance — our folk traditional 
oral inheritance and the interaction with 
our colonial heritage. The activities of 
the festival week which accompany this 
fair — film shows, poetry reading, cuisine 
from our world, music such as Classical 
music, Jazz and Kaiso, exhibitions of 
paintings and sculpture — all of these 
activities confirm the validity of our 
folk traditional ways and our keeping 
them alive. 

There are also the discussions, the 
dialogues around cultural issues which 


touch us deeply — the tribute to one of 
our greatest poets Okot p’Bitek, the 
stimulating forum on Black women and 
writing in the context of Class, Race 
and Nationality, the discussion on Resur- 
gence or Barbarism, the appreciation 
of the great contributions made by 
‘Presence Africaine’ and CLR James and 
the forum on Black and 3rd World 
Publishing. Through all these the or- 
ganisers show us that we are not a people 
of either/or as far as our cultural prior- 
ities are concerned. It is not that we 
must either totally and uncompromis- 
ingly embrace our folk traditional oral 
inheritance to the absolute and complete 
neglect of our colonial cultural heritage 
and its transcendence. Or ignoring our 
traditional oral ways get lost irretrie- 
vably in our colonial cultural inherit- 
ance. This International Fair presents to 
us our colonial inheritance. This is our 
cultural reality. Its acceptance is the 
only way to free our spirit for the 
adventure of the future. The political 
and economic priorities are specific and 
time-bound, the cultural all-embracing 
and timeless. 

The acceptance of this cultural 
stance puts our two vanguards together — 
the vanguard of our masses and our 
mass organisations contributing their 
creative genius and their spontaneity 
and the vanguard of our intellectual 
workers bringing their analysis and their 
spontaneity and the vanguard of our 
intellectual workers bringing their analy- 
sis and their prognostications under the 
direction and instruction of our mass 
organisations. 

True alas it is at this time and at this 
point in our history that our political 
condition is bleak and that our economic 
well-being is not guaranteed for much 
longer into the future, and we do not 
seem to count in the military discussions 
of possible nuclear warfare. All this are 
consequent on the wrong political 
choices made by our political leaders. 
Yet the correctness of our cultural 


Platform: Resurgence or Barbarism Forum. Left to right, Ngugi wa Thiong’o (Kenya) 
Farrukh Dhondy (India and England), Sonia Sanchez (USA), CLR James (Trinidad & 
England), Darcus Howe — Moderator(Trinidad & England), Abdu! Alkalimat (USA), 


David Abdulla (Trinidad & Tobago), and Kole Omotoso (Nigeria). 


stance must give us the hope and the 
courage and the will to enforce correct 
political and economic priorities on our 
political leadership throughout our 


world. This is the particular meaning of 
this International Book Fair, the one of 
last year, this one of 1983 and the ones 
of the years of the future to come. 
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POETS 


Chuckie Prophesy 


im wuk 
innah wan smelly 
sweaty 
stinkin’/dutty FAC’TRY 
innah de daytime 
nighttime 
earlymorningtime 
fuh very likkle likkle money 
but come de WEEKENDTIME 
BACKSIDE: IM FLASHY FLASHY FLASHY 


see im poppin style innah im CADILLAC 

watch im pull innah de station 

fuh some GAS/O/LINE 

hear im as he tips im FEATHERED/FEDORAH/ 
HAT: 

ayyyyyy Jack: fill she up... 

wid a dollars’ worth of GAS/O/LINE 

watch im as he digs innah de pockets 

of im THREE/PIECE/GAB/ER/DINE 

an shift innah im CHICAGO/GANGSTER/LEAN 


im cussin like hell 

dat MONDAY will come AGAIN 

an interrupt im WEEKEND/PARTY 
CONSOLING/PARTLY 
DANCING/HAUGHTI- 

LY time 

in dis here 

COLD/COLD/COLD NORTHERN CLIME 


TIME WILL COME AROUND 
WHEN CHUCKIE’S DISGRUNTLED FROWNS 
WILL SEND SKYSCRAPERS/ON/ FIRE 
TUMBLING DOWN 
DOWN 
DOWN 


DOWN DOWN DOWN 

DOWN DOWN DOWN DOWN 

DOWN DOWN DOWN DOWN DOWN 

DOWN DOWN DOWN TO THE GROUND 

IN THESE HERE NORTHERN BABYLON/TOWNS 


Clifton Joseph 
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CORN ER Poems 7 Domestic Bliss 


Yonge Street 


Yonge Street’s so young 
and so tight-assed 

it’s always breaking out 

in pimply body rub 
parlours and respectability’s 
headlines out 

for quick release 


Yonge Street’s so young 
you don’t understand 
the pain when you gaze 
down its legs. 

come suburbia 

cruise for tales 

of the city 


Yonge Street’s so young 
sleeps with its eyes open 
neon dandelions on a darkening lawn 


4 a.m. 

the police look in mirrors 

and shopwindows comb 

the streets compete 

with the cabs picking up 

the stragglers 

(fascism could be a toronto night 
4 a.m. everyone has their place 
on shift in bed getting stoned 
one quiet grave everyone 

has to pass) 


Krisantha Sri Bhaggiyadatta 


Check tt Out. 


I woz walking doun de road 
de oda day 

a reach de intasecshan 

of Bloor an Bay 


I site som yout man 
pon de line 

lookin really kool 
an really fine 


Ah tek one step forward 
no step backward 

I sae wats appennin 

dey said Its a ustlin 

I sae but why de bustlin 
an dey said Its ah prosti 
prosti 

prosti 

prostitushan prostitushan 


Fifty dollar by de our 
aftaward yuh tek ah showa 
back pon de line 

an yuh feelin really fine 


An yuh fi really check it out 
really really check it out 
an yuh fi really check it out. 


Ninty eight per cent 

of de youts of today 

drap out a school 

cause dem coudnt find noh way 

fi live up to de standard of society 
so many drap out fi face up reality 
reality 

reality 

reality 


an yuh fi really check it out 

really really check it out 

sae one day dey shal defeat de shitstym 
yout unemployment. 

its a yout exploitin. 


Devon Haughton 


Marriage 


When mi sidown 

Pon mi bombo claat 

ina calico dress 

under the gwango tree 

a suck coarse salt 

fi the night fi dun 

wen twist face joan 

and mi man mus come 
down those concrete steps 
from her tatch-roof house 
han in han an’ smile 

pon them face 


An a bus’im ‘ead 

wid a cistern brick 
blood full mi yeye 

a tear ‘er shut 

rip ‘im pride 

the little heng pon nail 


The two rocky miles ‘ome 
we drop some fists 

Blood soaked licks 

Kasha sticks 


But lateron 

a sooth ‘im pain 

bathe the blood down 
the cistern drain 

ten common-law-years 
ina wi tenament yeard 


An sure as ‘ell 

Wi anger rest 

‘im eyes regret 

plea ‘an confess 

then glide mi 

to gramma dead-lef bed 
an’ marry mi 

under the chinnelle spread 
again an’ again 

‘till day does done 


evening come 
Lillian Allen 
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The 
Race Today Review 


Edited by 
Darcus Howe 
and 
Linton Kwesi Johnson 


Price: £1.25 


available from 
Race Today Publications 
165 Railton Road 
Herne Hill 
London SE24 OLU 
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TEACHERS OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Notting Dale Technology Centre trains young unemployed 
people in computing and electronics, leading to a broad based 
understanding of Information Technology and the knowledge 
and skills needed for jobs in this area. We are looking for two 
Instructors (M/F), one to work mainly in electronics, and the 
other to teach aspects of both the electronics and computing 
elements of the course. 


The electronics courses cover circuit construction, PCB 
design & manufacture, audio electronics, machine code pro- 
gramming and interfacing, computer servicing and basic elec- 
tronics theory. The computing courses centre around famili- 
arity with microcomputers, programming, word processing, 
networking and Viewdata editing. 


The people appointed would be expected, in addition to 
teaching in small groups and on an individual basis, to develop 
teaching methods and materials. Participation in the collective 
running of the Centre, Life & Social Skills courses, and job 
searching is also required. 


The successsful candidates will have teaching experience 
and/or a background in New Technology but the qualities of 
flexibility, ability to work with other members of staff, 
sympathy with trainees, and the ability to use creatively the 
Centre’s resources will all be sought. 


We may also in the near future require a part-time Instruct- 
or (2 days per week) to teach mainly computing. 


Salary: c. £8500 pa. 
Women and people from ethinic minories are particulary 


encouraged to apply, as we aim to restore our present staffing 
imbalance. 


NOTTING DALE TECH— 
Road, London W10 6TH. 


Apply in writing with full c.v. to: 
NOLOGY CENTRE, 191 Freston 
Closing date: 6 May 1983. 


